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JUDSON’S FIRST CONVERT. 


BY REV. W. S. MCKENZIE, 


UNCERTAIN BEGINNINGS. 
On the roth February, 1812, Messrs. Judson and Newell, with their wives, sailed 


from Salem, Mass., to enter upon foreign mission work in India. Rev. Mr. Nott and 
wife, with Messrs. Hall and Rice, embarked the day before from Philadelphia, both 
parties sailing for Calcutta. The first party reached Calcutta in June of the same year. 
In December following the missionaries were compelled, by the foolish and cruel jeal- 
ousy of the English Government in India, to quit Calcutta. After many severe trials 
- and some hazardous adventures, the Judsons with Luther Rice landed in the Isle of 
France, in the Indian Ocean. The Newells had preceded them to the same place, and 
Mrs. Newell died suddenly soon after her arrival in that island. The early death of 
that excellent Christian woman, who was Mrs. Judson’s only female companion in the 
adversities and perils which so thickly beset the beginning of her missionary life in 
Asia, gave the survivors a severe shock. The religious views which the Judsons and 
Mr. Rice adopted on their way to India, and publicly avowed immediately after their 
arrival in that country, though separating them ecclesiastically from the Newells, did 
not divide the devoted missionaries in Christian affection and sympathy. From the Isle 
of France Rev. Mr. Rice returned to America. This he did at the urgent solicitation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Judson, and with the hope of arousing the Baptists of this country to 
engage in the work of foreign missions. Mr. Judson was not content with his present 
situation, into which he had been forced. He at once resolved to attempt a mission at 
Penang, an island on the coast of Malacca, and inhabited by Malays. The Lord was 
preparing, by dark and mysterious movements, to lead his servants to another portion 
of the great field. No passage from the Isle of France could be obtained to Penang. 
The Judsons set out in May, 1813, for Madras, hoping to reach Penang from that city. 
In June they arrived at Madras, but failed to procure the desired passage. Fearful that 
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the English Government in Bengal would, on learning their arrival, snd them to Eng- 
land, they resolved to take passage without delay in a vessel starting for Rangoon, 
in Burmah. “Thus by a wonderful series of providential occurrences, they were 
impelled, contrary to their expectations and plans, to the Burman empire.” 

Mrs. Judson, on the eve of departure from Madras for Rangoon, writes home in the 
following strain: “ We have at last concluded, in our distress, to go to Rangoon, as 
there is no vessel about to sail for any other place, ere it be too late to escape another 
arrest. O our heavenly Father, direct us aright! Where wilt thou have us go? 
What wilt thou have us do? Our only hope is in thee, and to thee alone we look for 
protection. Oh, let this mission yet live before thee, notwithstanding all opposition, and 
be instrumental in winning souls to Jesus in some heathen land. . . . I most sincerely 
hope that we shall be able to remain at Rangoon, among the Burmans, a people who 
have never heard the sound of the gospel, or read in their own language of the love 
of Christ. . . . We cannot expect to do much in such a rough, uncultivated field ; yet 
if we may be instrumental in removing some of the rubbish, and preparing the way for 
others, it will be a sufficient reward. I have been accustomed to view this field of labor 
with dread and terror ; but I now feel perfectly willing to make it my home the rest of 
my life.” In the city of Madras the Judsons met with many cultivated Christian people. 
These treated the persecuted missionaries with marked courtesy and kindness. But 
Mrs. Judson, in the letter before us, writes, “ Adieu to polished, refined Christian 
society. Our lot is not cast among you, but among Pagans, among barbarians, whose 
tender mercies are cruel. Indeed, we voluntarily forsake you, and for Jesus’ sake choose 
the latter for our associates.” 


SETTLED AT LAST. 


The Judsons reached Rangoon in July, 1813, and amid many political disorders, add- 
ing to the trying difficulties of their situation, addressed themselves joyfully and hopefully 
to their chosen work. The rough toil and hardships of pioneer mission life are theirs. 
The Burman teacher employed to instruct our missionaries cannot use English, and the 
missionaries know nothing whatever of the Burman language. Judson foints at the © 
object, the Burman for which he wishes to know, and the teacher pronounces the Bur- 
man zame. Grammar and lexicon must be constructed, and translations made with 
none of the needed helps for making them. Slowly the work wenton. For three years 
Judson labored in silence, and sometimes in great sorrow. He wrote Dr. Bolles in 
January, 1816, saying, “I just now begin to see my way forward in this language, and 
hope that two or three years more will make it somewhat familiar ; but I have met with 
difficulties that I had no idea of before I entered on the work. . . . When, instead of 
clear characters on paper, we find only obscure scratches on dried palm-leaves strung 
together, and called a book ; when we have no dictionary, and no interpreter to explain 
a single word, and must get something of the language before we can avail ourselves 
of the assistance of a native teacher, — 


* Hoc opus, hic labor est.’” 


HOPE AND COURAGE. 


Mr. Judson’s health is impaired by his close application to study. For several months 
he is forced to desist from reading, and from all mental exertion. A voyage to Bengal 
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for the restoration of his health is contemplated, prepared for, and abandoned. To his 
work he goes again. Though unable to read, from the weakness of his eyes, he employs 
himself in preparing a grammar of the language for the benefit of future missionaries. 
In a letter to Rev. Mr. Rice, in this country, he writes, “If any ask what success I meet 
with among the natives, tell them to look at Otaheite, where the missionaries labored 
nearly twenty years, and, not meeting with the slightest success, began to be neglected 
by all the Christian world, and the very name of Otaheite was considered a shame to 
the cause of missions ; but now the blessing begins to descend. Tell them to look at 
Bengal also, where Dr. Thomas had been laboring seventeen years before the first con- 
vert, Krisha, was baptized. When a few converts are once made, things move on. But 
it requires a much longer time than I have been here, to make a first impression on a 
heathen people. If they ask again, What prospect of w/timate success is there? tell 
them as much as that there is an almighty and faithful God, who will perform his prom- 
ises ; and no more. If this does not satisfy them, beg them to let me stay and make the 
attempt, and let you come, and give us our bread ; or, if they are unwilling to risk their 
bread on such a forlorn hope as has nothing but the word of God to sustain it, beg of 
them at least not to prevent others from giving us bread. And, if we live some twenty 
or thirty years, they may hear from us again.” 


PROSPECT DARK. 


Mr. Judson did not attempt much in the way of preaching, but applied himself con- 
stantly to the study of the language, with a view to the translation of the New Testa- 
ment. But he had frequent conversations with the Burmans who would consent to 
listen to him. They would sit wholly unaffected, and go away seemingly unimpressed. 
“The conversion of a Burman,” wrote Mr. Hough, “or even the excitement of a 
thought towards the truth, must and will be a sovereign act of divine power. We long 
to see that act of power displayed ; even one instance would fill us with joy.” 

The Judsons had been in Rangoon over four years, before the frst inguirer after reli- 
gion presented himself. But this man was immediately appointed governor of a cluster 
of villages situated on the Syrian River, in the country of Pegu, the responsibilities of 
which position engrossed his mind, and excluded his religious impressions. It was 
nearly a year before the Judsons again saw him, when they found him still clinging to 
his Buddhistic worship. 


THE DAWN. 


Six years elapse, and not a single Burman is yet interested in the message of salva- 
tion. But the missionaries falter not in labor or in faith. They are confident that the 
light will sooner or later break upon the dense and gloomy darkness of Burmah. At 
length the morning begins to dawn. ‘The last day of April, 1819, is a memorable one 
in the history of the Burman mission. On that day Moung Nau, the first Burman con- 
vert, made his first visit to Mr. Judson’s zayat. He is silent and reserved. His case 
excites little hope or attention. But for several days in succession he repeats his visits. 
Mr. Judson is hopeful, and writes, “ Moung Nau his bzen with me several hours. I 
begin to think that the grace of God has reached his heart. He expresses sentiments 
of repentance for his sins, and faith in the Saviour. . . . It seems almost too much 
to believe, that God has begun to manifest his grace to the Burmans; but this day I 
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could not resist the delightful conviction that this is really the case. PRAISE AND GLORY 
BE TO HIS NAME FOREVERMORE! Amen.” 


JOY IN THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 


And who is their first convert, whose translation from darkness to light gives Mr. Jud- 
son such a thrill of joy? Is he a man of learning, of position, of wealth, and of influ- 
ence? No. “ He is thirty-five years old,” writes Judson, “ no family, middling abilities, 
quite poor, obliged to work for his living.” In the month of June following, on the 
twenty-seventh day of that month, occurred the first baptism in the Burman empire. It 
was the day of smail things, but a day of unspeakable joy to the missionaries who had so 
long, so painfully, but patiently toiled, — “ going forth weeping, bearing precious seed.” 

Mr. Judson, on that day of success and joy, the 27th of June, 1819, writes in his 
diary, “ After the usual course, I called A/oung Nau before me, read and commented 
on an appropriate portion of Scripture, asked him several questions concerning his 
Saith, hope, and Jove, and made the baptismal prayer, having concluded to have all the 
preparatory exercises done in the zayat. We then proceeded to a large pond in the 
vicinity, the bank of which is graced with an enormous image of Gaudama, and there 
administered baptism to the First BurMAN ConvERT. Oh, may it prove the beginning 
of a series of baptisms in the Burman empire, which shall continue in uninterrupted 
succession to the end of time!” And, on the 4th of July following, he again records, 
“We have had the pleasure of sitting down to-day, for the first time, at the Lord’s 
table, with a CONVERTED BurMAN.” “The first success,” writes one, “ was gained: the 


first living stone was laid for the spiritual temple that is to glorify God in Burmah.” 


This conversion of one poor, illiterate, and obscure Burman afforded Mr. Judson cheer- 
ing evidence of the divine approbation of the mission, and provided him with much 
help in his work. A/oung Nau became a valuable assistant in mission labors, and was 
made the means of leading many of his countrymen to a knowledge of the truth. He 
accompanied Mr. Judson on his first visit to the court of Ava. He lived about twenty 
years, a faithful, devout, and active Christian. 

What progress has since been made in the Burman mission! How many redeemed 
ones from that nation have already passed on to the mansions above ! 


PIONEER MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. 


[Many are coming up in our churches who are entire strangers to missicuary names and events that once thrilled our whole 
denomination in this land. The following brief sketch is inserted with the hope of inciting the younger members in our 
churches to look into the interesting history of our foreign missions, and thereby to kindle a missionary zeal that will lead to an 
active participation in a work which calls forth the purest form of piety. — Ep. Mac.] 


Mr. EDWARD WILLARD WHEELOCK, a mem- 
ber of the Baldwin-place Baptist Church, was 
one of our early missionaries to Burmah, having 
sailed from Boston Nov. 16, 1817, and arriv- 
ing in Rangoon Sept. 19, 1818, spending the 
time between April and September in Cal- 


cutta. The closing sentences of his letter of 
application to the Board, asking for an appoint- 
ment to the foreign field, breathe a spirit of 
most devoted piety and consecration. “To 
you,” addressing the Board, “to you I offer — 
Sreely and joyfully offer — myself, to become 
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your missionary, to aid those already under 
your patronage, to turn the poor Burmans 
from idols, to serve the living and true God. 
.. + Deny me not, I beseech you, the unspeak- 
able privilege ; deny me not the fondest, the 
most ardent desire of my soul, that can in this 
world be gratified. . . I would rather be a mis- 
sionary of the cross than a king on a throne. 
Let the men of this world possess its glitter- 
ing toys, let the miser grasp his cankered 
gold, let the voluptuary enjoy his sordid 
pleasures, let the ambitious ascend to the 
pinnacle of earthly honor; but let me enjoy 
the sweet satisfaction of directing the poor 
Pagans to the ‘Lamb of God.’ I court no 
greater good, I desire no greater joy, I seek 
no greater honor. To Burmah would I go, 
in Burmah would I live, in Burmah would I 
toil, in Burmah would I die, and in Burmah 
would I be buried.” 

Mr. Wheelock arrived in time to witness the 
first conversion and baptism among the Bur- 
mans under the labors of Judson ; but before 
the expiration of his first year of missionary 
life he was suddenly and mysteriously called 
to his eternal rest. His health, as was also 
that of Mr. Colman, his missionary com- 


panion, was frail on his arrival at Rangoon. 
On the 7th of August, 1819, he embarked for 
Bengal, with the hope of recruiting his en- 
feebled body; but in a few days after he 
sailed, and while crossing the Bay of Bengal, 
he was seized with a violent fever which de- 


prived him of reason. In a paroxysm of 
delirium he plunged into the sea. The vessel 
was sailing with such speed, that the effort to 
rescue him proved unavailing. The desire of 
his heart to visit the heathen was gratified, 
but he was not permitted to labor for their 
salvation. 

Mr. James Colman, a member of the Charles- 


street Baptist Church, Boston, was Mr. Whee- 


lock’s missionary companion. In applying 
to the Board for an appointment to the foreign 
field he wrote, “I esteem missionary work, 
not only as a duty for me to perform, but as a 
privilege for me to enjoy,—a privilege which 
I value more than the riches of the earth. 
Only give me the rich satisfaction of holding 
up the torch of truth in the benighted regions 
of Burmah! This is the object which lies 
nearest my heart; for this I can cheerfully 
leave my native land, and the bosom of my 
beloved friends. I pant to proclaim the gos- 
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pel to those who are ignorant of it.... 
I look to Burmah as my home. ... To 
the wretched inhabitants of that empire I 
long to present the Bible. . . . Prompted, as I 
believe, by a deep sense of the worth of souls, 
and by the command of our blessed Saviour, 
who says, Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature, and encouraged 
by his promise of constant assistance and 
direction to his servants, I voluntarily and 
joyfully offer myself to be your missionary to 
the Burman empire.” 

Mr. Colman’s health was infirm before 
leaving America, but seemed to gain in vigor 
after reaching Rangoon. He accompanied 
Mr. Judson on his first visit to Ava. The oppo- 
sition of the Burman Government threatened 
the overthrow of the mission at Rangoon. It 
was resolved that the Judsons should remain, 
and that Mr. Colman should proceed to Chitta- 
gong, and form a station there, at which the 
other missionaries and the converts might 
find a refuge, should it be found impossible to 
remain at Rangoon, and where the gospel 
might be spread among a population as idola- 
trous and as wretched as that of Burmah 
itself. Accordingly in March, 1820, Mr. Col- 
man embarked for Bengal, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Chittagong, arriving in June. There 
Mr. Colman made rapid progress in the acqui- 
sition of the language, which was commenced 
while in Rangoon, and had begun to commu- 
nicate the gospel publicly, when these ani- 
mating prospects were blasted by the sudden 
death of this young, earnest, and estimable 
missionary. 

Says the late Prof. Knowles, the author of 
Mrs. Ann H. Judson’s Memoir, “In Chitta- 
gong he [Mr. Colman] might have lived com- 
fortably in civilized Christian society, under 
the protection of the English Government, and 
been usefully employed in missionary avoca- 
tions ; but in imitation of the Redeemer, and 
prompted by feelings of compassion for im- 
mortal souls, he chose his residence in a native 
village, where he was surrounded by poverty, 
ignorance, and delusion, and where, too, he 
fell a martyr to his zeal, July 4, 1802.” 

These young men, Wheelock and Colman, 
were the first ministers of the gospel to follow 
Judson from this country into Burmah. Mr. 
Hough had preceded them, as a printer, to aid 
Mr. Judson. The early, and in one case mel- 
ancholy death of these earnest and noble 
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young missionaries, whose lives and labors 
were seemingly so much needed in the mis- 
sion, was very mysterious. But 


‘¢ God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Their early and lamented death was made 
the means of arousing in other hearts a latent 
missionary zeal. Says one, “‘Colman is 
gone!’ was the mournful echo that pierced 
many hearts in America, among whom was a 
young man of talents and promise, who had, 
to human eyes, just entered upon a course of 
honorable usefulness as an officer and in- 
structor in Waterville College, Me. He heard 
the sorrowful tidings of the bereavement of 
that cherished mission; he heard the call, 
‘Whom shall we send, and who will go for 
us?’ and promptly, and from the heart, he 
responded, ‘Here am I; send me.’” That 
young man was GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, 
the pioneer missionary among the Karens of 
Burmah. 

Mr. Judson deeply mourned the untimely 
departure of Wheelock and Colman. In his 
severe trials and arduous labors he greatly 
needed and highly prized the companionship 
and zeal of these missionary allies. On their 
arrival at Rangoon his joy was overflowing. 
Writing of the happy event, he said, “ We 
had, 1 can truly say, a most joyful meeting. 
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They are” (Mr. Judson includes their wives) 
“four Jovely persons, in every sense of the 
word, and appear to have much of a humble, 
prayerful spirit. Such being their interesting 
appearance, we regret more deeply to find 
that the health of the brethren is so feeble.” 

To-day we have young men looking to the 
Missionary Union for the opportunity to enter 
the foreign field, and to consecrate their lives 
to the work of preaching the gospel to the 
perishing millions in heathen lands. The 
hearts of these young brethren are burning 
with a desire as fervent as that expressed in 
the letters of the sainted Wheelock and Col- 
man. They look upon it as a greater sacrifice 
to remain at home than to go abroad. They 
would willingly and joyfully, as did Whee- 
lock and Colman, leave home and kindred to 
carry the glad tidings to the benighted lands 
of Asia, if the churches would only furnish 
the means. But the means are not yet fur- 
nished. Barely enough is placed in the treas- 
ury to keep in motion the work already in 
hand; and even the work in hand is threat- 
ened with embarrassment for lack of funds to 
push it forward. O brethren, do not wait to be 
urged and extreated to send the gospel to the 
ruined and dying millions of other lands! Do 
not keep here at home young men who are 
/onging to enter mission fields, and are degging 
to be sent. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


BY REV. R. J. ADAMS OF HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Foreign missions foster Christian fellow- 
ship, — 

I. 

Ly promoting unity of belief in fundamental 
doctrines, especially those of sin and salvation. 
In all our efforts to bring the heathen to an 
acceptance of the gospel, we express the be- 
lief that they are lost; we declare our convic- 
tion that they are all guilty before God, and 
under condemnation, and are pressing on to- 
gether in the broad road to eternal death. 
When we pray and give and work to save 
them, it is because we see them in peril; we 
see them treading over a thin and rotten crust, 


which may at any moment break, and let them 
through into the fires of perdition. Our zeal to 
evangelize the world is in proportion to the 
strength of our belief in the sinfulness and moral 
helplessness of men. Fellowship in this belief 
produces united effort to exalt Christ as the 
world’s only Saviour. A correct view of sin 
precedes, and is essential to, a correct view of 
salvation. When we realize that all men are 
in a state of moral ruin, then we feel the need 
ofhelp from One whois mighty tosave. When 
we try to lift up the guilty millions of heathen- 
dom into the liberty of the sons of God, we see 
that there is no power in ourselves, no power 
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in science, or civil institutions, or social reform, 
adequate to the accomplishment of the de- 
sired end. We all see, as with a single eye, 
that the Lamb of God alone is able to take 
away the sin of the world. We come to feel 
that without him we can do nothing; we are 
profoundly convinced, that, to confront success- 
fully the gods and false religions of three-quar- 
ters of mankind, we can do nothing without 
the help of Him who said, “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto me ;” 
we feel that it would be foolhardy to invade 
with human forces only, the old hereditary be- 
liefs of whole races of men. Hence, if we go 
forth at all to the work of evangelizing the 
nations, we go in humble reliance on that 
“name which is above every name.” We pre- 
sent to the worshippers of idols, Christ the 
incarnate God. We present him as the satis- 
fier of human want. We depend not on phil- 
osophy or science or zsthetics, to meet the 
deep yearnings of the human soul. To use 
such instrumentalities would be simply dea/ing 
the air. No more can we depend on eloquent 
words, and flourish of trumpets, and showy 
worship, and ritualistic observances, to overturn 
the hoary systems of heathenism. Nothing but 
the truth as it is in Jesuscandoit. This alone 
is “mighty to the pulling down of strong 
holds, casting down imaginations and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God.” 

When believers see this truth prevailing, and 
achieving new triumphs in the dark places of 
the earth, it becomes more precious to them- 
selves, and they rise into a higher and holier 
fellowship with Him who “is a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of his people Isra- 
el.” They say with one voice, “ Not unto us, 
O Lord, but unto thy name give glory.” And, 
as they follow their divine Leader from victory 
to victory, their hearts glow with a more holy 
enthusiasm, and, like soldiers under a success- 
ful general, they feel a growing attachment to 
each other. Thus it is evident that co-opera- 
tion in missionary work promotes harmony 
of belief respecting the fundamental doctrines 
of the lost estate of man by nature, and salva- 
tion by grace in Christ Jesus. ; 


Il. 


By promoting brotherly love. When Chris- 
tians have fervent charity amongst themselves, 
they are united in the bond of perfectness. 
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‘¢ Love is the golden chain that binds 
The happy souls above.”’ 

This chain is strongest and brightest on 
earth, when, with one mind and one heart, 
Christians are striving together for the faith of 
the gospel. They love each other most fer- 
vently when some grand enterprise engages 
all minds. Members of an individual church 
have the sincerest devotion to each other when 
they are earnestly devoted to some Christian 
work ; whether it be planting a mission Sun- 
day school, or building a meeting-house, or 
laboring for the conversion of souls in a re- 
vival. They abound in love one toward 
another, when they abound in the work of the 
Lord. Then “they keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

So, when Christians of one denomination 
and of all evangelical denominations put forth 
efforts to save their benighted fellow-men, they 
are animated by one spirit, — the spirit of Him 
who so loved the fallen sons of men as to give 
himself a ransom for them. Then they count 
it the great joy of their lives to be workers 
together with him for the redemption of sir- 
ful men. A true esprit de corps stimulates all 
hearts. And, after having borne the crimson 
banner over many a hard-fought field, they are 
bound together in ties of most endearing fel- 
lowship. They are like the veterans of our 
late war, who will feel an affinity for each other 
as long as they /’ve. The very call itself for 
volunteers, to come to the rescue of an imper- 
illed country, fired all hearts with a spirit of 
patriotism. The people awoke to the con- 
sciousness of the fact that they were really 
one ; and their united efforts to preserve con- 
stitutional liberty have cemented a firmer 
Union. 

And just here we recognize a special call of 
God to the Baptist denomination. When the 
Baptists of America, by the conversion of Jud- 
son and Rice, first heard the call of God sum- 
moning them to the front in the work of 
missions, a new spirit of loyalty to Christ, and 
of attachment to each other, was evoked. 
When Judson writing from a heathen shore, 
where he had avowed the faith of the Baptists, 
begged to be numbered with us, and wished 
to throw himself on our Christian charity 
for support in his great life-labor for the hea- 
then, a thrill of grateful joy went through all 
our ranks. The people said, “ This is the call 
of God: we will promptly heed it.” 
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When Mr. Rice arrived home, and began 
to speak to our churches, his words were like 
the sound of a trumpet, awakening our denom- 
ination to a sense of their duty respecting the 
great commission. Coming as he did from 
the scenes of heathen darkness, where he had 
left Judson alone, his appeals came to our 
churches with a power that could not be with- 
stood. The indifference and prejudice re- 
specting missions in foreign lands were swept 
away. The fresh interest awakened soon 
crystallized into an organization, by which was 
laid a broad and enduring foundation for 
union amongst the Baptists of this Republic. 
In the providence of God, they were pre- 
sented with a cause worthy the prayers and 
sympathies of all, a cause which, to be prose- 
cuted successfully, would tax all their united 
gifts and graces, all their united talents and 
acquisitions. An enterprise was rolled upon 
them which made union and good-fellowship 
an indispensable condition of success. It led 
toa call for the first general meeting of the 
Baptists of this country, which was held in 
Philadelphia, May, 1814. The object of the 
meeting as set forth in the records was “to 
organize a plan for eliciting, combining, and 
directing the energies of the whole denomina- 
tion in one sacred effort for sending the glad 
tidings of salvation to the heathen.” 

The Triennial Convention was formed. The 
organization furnished a rallying point for all 
our local independent bodies. It furnished 
a unifying principle for more than a hundred 
thousand Christians then, and for more than 
seventeen hundred thousand now. The 
churches of our denomination never had any 
hierarchy nor any ecclesiasticism to authori- 
tatively bind them together, and they never 
can have. They want nothing better than the 
unity produced by faith and love and loyalty 
to Christ. But, up to the time of commencing 
the foreign mission work, their denominational 
unity had failed of suitable expression. It 
was more an abstraction than a reality. Emi- 
nent brethren of different parts of the country 
hardly knew each other. They had engaged 
in no great enterprise that called for united 
effort. The foreign mission enterprise fur- 
nished the needful opportunity for the devel- 
opment of their denominational unity in 
action. And fellowship in this work soon 
called for union in Bible work, in educational 

work, and in home mission work. The spirit 


of foreign missions was really the parent of all 
these denominational unities. It has taught 
us that in union there is strength; it has led 
us forth a united people into the various de- 
partments of Christian activity. 


III. 


The work of missions has also developed 
a spirit of faith and benevolence which is 
essential to good-fellowship. You cannot 
begin and continue in the foreign mission work 
without a large faith ; you must believe firmly 
in the adaptation of the gospel to the wants 
of all kindreds and tongues. You must be- 
lieve in its power to turn men everywhere, 
from dumb idols to serve the living God. 
The workers need a faith that will hold on for 
years, without any apparent results, as did 
that of Carey and Judson; a faith that will 
sustain them in the midst of the most formid- 
able obstacles, the heaviest disappointments, 
and the sorest trials ; a faith that goes on de- 
claring with an undaunted assurance that 
Jesus Christ is worthy of a world-wide allegi- 
ance, and that it is possible for his religion to 
supplant all other religions, and take the 
sceptre from Confucius and Mahomet and 
Brahma. When Christians have such faith 
in the regenerative power of Christianity, 
their piety takes on a healthy, manly vigor; 
they rise to a higher plane of Christian life, 
and feel that they can do all things through 
Christ strengthening them. They are no 
longer chiefly concerned for themselves, think- 
ing primarily of their own enjoyment. A 
spirit of beneficence begins to rule in their 
hearts, preparing them for a high and holy 
fellowship that selfish souls can never experi- 
ence. So long as professors of religion are 
willing to be receivers only, and not givers, 
their piety, if they have any, is of a low"type. 
There is nothing in it to assimilate them to 
the divine Being, or to Christian people. To 
be Christlike, they must have a spirit that 
forgets self, and opens the heart and the hand 
to the needs of others. Such a spirit the 
foreign mission work calls into exercise, and 
fosters. It seeks the salvation of the lost, 
moved by no consideration of self-advantage. 
It prompts Christians to give liberally to rescue 


from the power of darkness peoples far away, . 


who can bestow upon them no reward. They 
give freely, and out of good will, not expecting 
to receive again. They feel, as Paul did, that 
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they are debtors both to the Greeks and the 
barbarians, both to the wise and the unwise. 
They feel that they owe a debt of gratitude to 
Christ, which they must pay by trying to 
spread his gospel round the world. They 
know that the souls of men and women in 
China and Japan and Burmah are just as 
precious in his sight, as are the souls of 
people in America. When Christ groaned 
and sweat in the garden, and hung in agony 
and blood on the cross, he was thinking of 
people in China, just as much as he was of 
those in the United States. Hence, in seek- 
ing to bring them to a knowledge of his name, 
we act according to the promptings of his 
impartial love. We are givers because his 
love constrains us. It is the very nature of 
such affection to give: it imparts, and ap- 
propriates nothing. In its exercise, Christians 
cannot but “be kindly affectioned one toward 
another,” and so come into a divine fellowship. 

And, as converts are multiplied in all lands, 
the ransomed host is swelling, the house- 
hold of faith is enlarging, and the sphere of 
Christian fellowship is widening. All be- 
lievers, of every tribe and nation, constitute 
one family in Christ. Through him they all 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father, so 
that those who were once afar off are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens of 
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the saints,and of the household of God. 
Hence Christians abroad and Christians at 
home are brought nearer together by their 
success in the mission work. This work en- 
larges the hearts and widens the sympathies 
of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ. When 
their hearts are set on achieving a world-wide 
loyalty to the Son of God, their affections 
are no longer bounded by sectarian limits. 
They love all who are seeking with them the 
conversion of the world. They feel that 
together they constitute “one army of the 
living God;” They are animated by one 
Spirit, and have in view one object, and are all 
led by one Captain. The result is an in- 
creased attachment to each other on the part 
of all Christians of whatever name. So the 
Christian world by a common effort to fulfil 
the great commission comes to a new realiza- 
tion of its true oneness, and learns what is 
Christian fellowship, in distinction from 
church fellowship. And, the more believers 
of every denomination labor to make the Gen- 
tiles fellow heirs and partakers of the promise 
in Christ, the more will they see eye to eye, 
and the more will they feel the consciousness 
of a real brotherhood in the gospel, and the 
sooner will come the time when the motto on 
the banner of every church shall be “ One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 


THE BAPTISTS IN SWEDEN. 


BY REV. A. WIBERG, STOCKHOLM. 


THE first man known to have introduced 
Baptist sentiments in Sweden in modern times 
was Frederick Olaus Nilsson, a Swede by 
birth. Mr. Nilsson, some years before his 
conversion, was a sailor. Having made a 
voyage to America, on his arrival at New 
York he absconded from his captain ; and it 
was during his wanderings at this time, that 
the Lord met him in mercy, and brought him 
to renentance and faith in Christ. 

After having spent some time in America, 
he returned to Sweden. Here, for a time, he 
labored as colportor among the seamen, being 
supported by the Seamen’s Friend Society of 
New York. About this period of time he 


accidentally met with a Mr. Schroeder, captain 
of an American vessel. Capt. Schroeder was 
a native of Sweden, and a son-in-law of the 
Rev. J. R. Steward, pastor of the Mariners’ 
Baptist Church of New York. Although he 
was a Baptist, and had had much conversa- 
tion with Mr. Nilsson on the subject of religion, 
he did not utter a word respecting his views 
of Christian baptism. Afterwards, in a letter 
to Nilsson, he says, “ Do not think too lightly 
on the subject of baptism.” This remark led 
Nilsson to search the Scriptures on the sub- 
ject ; but it was not until six years after that 
his mind became settled and his views clear, 
and this was alone from reading the word of 
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God. He now saw the path of duty clear 
before him, and consequently left Sweden, 
July 17, 1847, and went to Hamburg, where, 
after having related his experience before the 
church, he was baptized by the Rev. J. G. 
Oncken, Aug. 1, 1847, and two years after- 
wards he was ordained to the gospel ministry. 

On the 21st of September, 1848, the wife of 
Nilsson, two of his brothers, and two other 
believers, were baptized in the Cattegat, near 
to Gothenburg, Sweden, by a Baptist mission- 
ary from Denmark, A. P. Forster; and the 
same evening was organized the first Baptist 
church in Sweden, consisting of six members. 
On the 30th of December following, four more 
were added by baptism. Thus the little band 
continued to increase, until they numbered 
fifty-two ; Brother Nilsson, in the mean time, 
travelling about preaching, and baptizing such 
as came forward and niade a profession of 
their faith in Christ, until July, 1351, when 
Nilsson received sentence of banishment, and 
was obliged to seek refuge in Denmark. In 
the spring of 1853, the majority of the church 
emigrated to America. In 1855, sixteen mem- 
bers were still found of this first church in 
Sweden. Many of these first Baptists suffered 
severe persecution, being often fined, and 
brought up to answer various charges before 
the consistory,—such as not having their 
children baptized, falling from the true faith, 
&e. 

While efforts were made in the South of 
Sweden to quench the fire which had there 
been kindled, a new ray of light began to glim- 
mer in the heart of Sweden. 

It was in the summer of 1849 that Mr. Peter 
Johansson, a native of Sweden, but a resident 
of Hull, Eng., made a visit to his brother in 
Stockholm ; and, while there, the subject of 
baptism was made a topic of conversation. 
His brother, who was a Christian, and some 
others, became exercised upon the subject of 
baptism. The year following, A. Wiberg, 
who had for seven years been a minister in 
the State Church, and had given up his living 
as a minister for conscience’ sake, came to 
Stockholm, and there fell in with the friends 
who had thus begun to think upon the subject 
of believers’ baptism. At first he strongly 
opposed their views, being still much preju- 
diced in favor of infant baptism. 

In 1851 he made a journey to Hamburg 
with Mr. D. Forssell, whom he accompanied 


in Sweden. [May, 
as an interpreter of the German language. 
While in Hamburg, he had discussions with 
the brethren there, and strongly opposed their 
views. On his homeward journey, he read 
“ Pengilly on Baptism,” which had been placed 
in his hands by Brother Kobner, and what 
most particularly struck his mind was Dr, 
Dagg’s exposition of 1 Cor. vii. 14. After this 
he read Hinton and Carson on Baptism, but it 
was long before he could be fully persuaded. 
When he was convinced by reading these 
works, and comparing them with the Greek 
New Testament, he wrote a book on the sub- 
ject. About this time he was prostrated by a 
severe attack of illness, and was recommended 
by his physician, as the only hope of recover- 
ing his health, to make a sea voyage. He 
accordingly left Stockholm on the 17th of 
July, 1852, for America. On the way, he was 
by Brother F. O. Nilsson, then residing at 
Copenhagen, baptized in the Baltic Sea, on 
the 23d of July, 1852. He arrived at New 
York on the 18th of September following, and 
remained three years in America. During 
that time he wrote a second work on baptism, 
the first having, meanwhile, been published in 
Sweden in 1852. 

It was the reading of his work on baptism 
that led many to search the Scriptures, and 
think seriously upon the subject of baptism. 
But as yet there was notan administrator. In 
May, 1854, two brethren went to Hamburg, 
and were there baptized. One of them, P. F. 
Hejdenberg, was ordained to the ministry 
On his return to Sweden he baptized a number 
of believers, upon a profession of their faith, in 
Stockholm, Orebro, and Dalecarlia, and two 
or three churches were formed. At the close 
of the same year the number of baptized be- 
lievers was from a hundred and fifty to two 
hundred. Mr. Wiberg sailed from New York, 
America, Sept. 8, 1855, and arrived in Stock- 
holm in October following, having been 
appointed superintendent of colportage in 
Sweden, under the patronage of the American 
Baptist Publication Society. Since that time, 
the spread of the truth has gone forward with 
almost unparalleled success. The number of 
baptized believers at the close of the year 
1873 was 9,678 with 222 churches. During 
that year, 844 believers had been baptized, 
and five new churches formed. 

But, while there are at present about ten 
thousand Baptists in Sweden, that number 
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does not represent all that have been converted 
through the labors and Christian efforts of the 
Baptists, as many who have been converted 
through Baptist instrumentality remain in the 
State Church, and many have emigrated to 
America, not to speak of those who have, 
during the last twenty years, been removed by 
death. And the work has not only spread to 
every province of Sweden: ithas also extendel 
to Norway and Finland. In Norway there are 
at present fourteen churches with about three 
hundred members, the result principally of the 
labors of Swedish Baptists. In Finland there 
are three or four churches with about one 
hundred members, also an outgrowth of the 
Swedish mission. 

Parallel with the work among the adults, 
the Lord has been pleased also to carry out a 
great work among the children, through Bap- 
tist instrumentality. Mr. P. Palmquist, a 
deacon of the First Baptist Church in Stock- 
holm, and a publisher, may truly be called the 
father of the Sunday schools in Sweden. In 
1851 he visited the Great Exhibition in Lon- 
don ; but, being a godly man, he also visited a 
Sunday school in the West End of London, and 
what he there witnessed was more pleasing to 
his eyes than any thing he had seen at the 
exhibition. Consequently, on his return to 
Stockholm, he opened a small Sunday school 


in a room in which religious meetings were. 


held. He also commenced to publish small 
Sunday-school books. And, from that little 
beginning, the work has grown year by year, 
until, at the close of 1873, there were 10,533 
children in the Sunday schools of the Baptists, 
instructed by 642 teachers. The Lutherans 
have followed in the footsteps of the Baptists, 
and also organized many Sunday schools; 
besides which the Methodists, who have lately 
established a mission in Sweden, have quite a 
number of Sunday schools ; so that the number 
of Sunday-school children in the whole king- 
dom of Sweden at present may be safely put 
down at thirty thousand to forty thousand. 
The mission has, since the year 1855, been 
nobly helped by the American Baptists. For 
ten years the American Baptist Publication 
Society continued to render such aid as 
seemed to come within the scope of its work 
of Sunday-school and general colportage ; and 
in the year 1865, the whole enterprise, having 
assumed the character and importance of a 
general foreign mission, was transferred to 
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the care of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union. The mission was immediately re- 
enforced by Messrs. Broady, Edgren, and 
Truve, Swedish brethren who had been pur- 
suing their studies in America. Through 
the aid of the Missionary Union, a number 
of brethren have every year been enabled to 
devote their whole time to spreading the gos- 
pel, by preaching, and distributing Bibles, 
books, and tracts. The support received from 
the Baptists in America has been generous, 
though insufficient to meet all the demands. 
But the native churches have done well in sup- 
plying the deficiency ; and that not a little has 
been done by them, may be judged from the fact 
that, e.g., last year, there were sixteen local 
missionary societies, which supported twenty 
laborers daily during the whole year, and ren- 
dered partial aid to about sixty others. The 
strongest of these local societies is “The 
Stockholm Missionary Union,” which last 
year aided twenty men, twelve of whom were 
supported during the entire year. The entire 
number of pastors and evangelists laboring in 
Sweden, in connection with the churches, is 
not far from one hundred; and considering 
their circumstances, and the limited culture 
they have enjoyed, it must be allowed that 
they are a very effective body of men. 

In order to qualify young men more effectu- 
ally to prosecute the work of pastors or evan- 
gelists, a theological school was formed in 
Stockholm, in the year 1866. In this school, 
called “ The Bethel Seminary,” the courses of 
instruction vary from one to four years, ac- 
cording to the capacities of the students. 
Fifty-eight young men have received instruc- 
tion in that seminary, of whom some have 
already for years been engaged as preachers 
and pastors, and have proved to be very 
efficient laborers. For the present, sixteen 
brethren are instructed in the school, among 
whom is one brother from Bergen, Norway. 

The Lord has, from year to year, been 
pleased to crown the labors of his servants 
with more or less extended revivals in differ- 
ent parts of the country; and the last tidings 
from Sweden were to the effect that an unusual 
religious interest prevailed in various parts of 
the country, and multitudes were born into 
the kingdom of Christ. Thus, in the begin- 


ning of last year, the interest in one place 
was .so intense, that the meetings continued 
from six or seven o’clock in the evening to 
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one o’clock in the morning, the time being 
taken up by preaching, prayer, and conversa- 
tion with inquirers. In another place, in the 
North of Sweden, the religious movement was 
so powerful, that a brother says in a letter 
dated March 1, 1874, that he had never wit- 
nessed such an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
and, in a short time, over one hundred had 
professed to have found peace in believ- 
ing. 

But while thus there is much cause of grat- 
itude to God for what he has done and is 
doing in Sweden, through the instrumentality 


of the Baptists, there is much still to be done. 


The country at large, though nominally Prot- 
estant, is still sunk in semi-papal ignorance, 
superstition, bigotry, intolerance, and vice. 
Thus they believe that infant baptism saves 
the children from sin, death, and hell, and 
gives them eternal salvation ; and that people 
at the Lord’s Supper receive the very flesh 
and blood of Christ. The clergy not only 
exercise almost the same power over the 
minds of the people as the Catholic priests 
over their votaries ; but they are also armed 
with a formidable power of preventing the 
spread of the gospel in their respective par- 
ishes, through a paragraph in the Swedish law. 
Thus the church council in every parish, of 
which the parish rector is the self-constituted 
chairman and head, has the power of forbid- 
ding, on fine of fifty to three hundred crowns 
(or three to seventeen pounds), any one to 
preach, whose teaching they consider to tend 
to separation from the State Church. Through 
this paragraph, as well as through another 
similarly intolerant, cases of persecution 
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and fine have taken place up to the last 
year. 

But the Baptists of Sweden not only suffer 
from restrictive laws with regard to the 
spread of the gospel ; they are also very much 
troubled on account of the existing law con- 
cerning marriage. There is a large number 
of the Swedish Baptists, who cannot enter 
into a legal marriage contract on the ground 
that they have not been confirmed in the 
State Church: and hence many members of 
Baptist Churches have, every year, had to 
enter into illegal marriages, an evil which is 
sorely felt, not to speak of other legal disabili- 
ties to which the Baptists of Sweden are 
subjected. 

As the Swedish Baptists have tried to help 
themselves with regard to the support of the 
ministers of the gospel, so they have also 
done much to further the gospel by erecting 
plain places of worship. Thus, at the close 
of 1873, they had erected no less than fifty-six 
chapels, almost all of which, however, are 
small wooden houses, But, as there are two 
hundred and twenty-two churches, they need 
many more places of worship. Thus, e.g., in 
the southern suburb of Stockholm, the capital 
of Sweden, and in Gothenburg, a town of 
seventy thousand inhabitants, chapels of brick 
are greatly needed, not to speak of other 
places where less expensive buildings are 
required, but cannot be erected from want of 
means. The preachers have mostly to preach 
just where and as they can; very often in 
private houses where the rooms often are 
filled to suffocation, sometimes in barns, and 
sometimes in the open air. 


MODERN MISSIONS PERMANENT. 


THE primitive Church was a missionary 
church. Within thirty years after Christ’s 
death, the gospel had been proclaimed through- 
out most of the then known world. Christian 
colonies had been planted in India and China 
and Africa. Within three hundred years it 
had so far supplanted idolatry that it had 
become the state religion of the vast Roman 
empire. 

But where are the fruits of Pentecostal 


revivals and apostolic labors and martyrs’ 
testimony, amid those scenes where the apos- 
tles and martyrs taught and prayed and died? 
Where are the seven churches of Asia, and 
those other churches to which the Epistles 


were directed? All gone. Christianity has 
been for centuries an exile from the home of 
her birth, and the scene of her early triumphs. 
The land of the Bible most needs the Bible: 
the cradle of missions most needs missionaries. 
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Is there some natural law that necessitates 
this? Can Christianity, like the sun, only 
illumine one side of the globe at a time? and 
is there a needs-be, that Asia, once illumined 
while Europe and America were in darkness, 
should in turn relapse into night when the 
Sun of righteousness shines upon them? And 
if we rebuild the ruins of the past, and light 
once more the old altar fires of a pure faith, 
will others in time come and weep over the 
ruins of our labors as we weep over the 
results of the toil of those that have preceded 
us? Is the Church forever to exemplify the 
labors of Sisyphus? and will the stone rolled 
up the mountain thus far, by the united effort 
and prayer of thousands, roll back hereafter 
to its starting-place ? 

No! a thousand times, no! It was not the 
fault of the Christianity of the past that it 
apparently failed; but, on account of human 
admixtures with it, God disowned it. The 
apostles foresaw and predicted this very apos- 
tasy. 

The permanence of modern missions lies, 
first, in the fact, that the Church has now the 
warning of the past for its guidance and pres- 
ervation. The wrecks of ancient Christian 
churches show plainly the rocks and shoals 
upon which they stranded. 

The danger was then unknown of the un- 
hallowed union of the civil power with the 
spiritual, which has since been seen to be 
fatal. 

The sword was once thought to be a 
mighty weapon for securing the defence of 
the Church, and achieving new conquests. 
Many of the so-called “victories of the 
cross” were real defeats. They were won by 
leagued soldier and priest, by joined battle-axe 
and crucifix; and the conquerors by such 
means lost more than they gained. Now it is 
understood, that, when the Church trusts to 
the sword, she perishes by it. 

The Church was once lured by the charms 
of human speculation and worldly philosophy ; 
and, after centuries of groping in darkness 
through labyrinths of error, she has learned 
to accept no teaching which bears not the 
indorsement of “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

The seventy years of Babylonish captivity 
cured the Jewish nation forever of its per- 
verse inclination to idolatry ; and the fourteen 
centuries of the Eastern Church’s captivity to 
the mystic Babylon of Popery will doubtless 
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prove as abiding a lesson to warn her of 
danger. 

Another security for the permanence of 
modern missions is in the possession by the 
converts of the printed word of God, and in 
their being able to read and understand its 
truths. Early Christianity depended for its 
establishment upon living preachers. When 
the first preachers died, their successors, igno- 
rantly or wantonly, brought in fatal heresies. 
The people had not the word of God in their 
hands with which they might compare these 
teachings. Thus was the Church poisoned 
by that on which it fed, and its spiritual life 
perished. 

Before the art of printing was discovered, 
when the slow and laborious pen toiled wear- 
iedly to reproduce a single copy of the Scrip- 
tures, its great expensiveness and _ rarity 
confined it to the large churches and the 
schools of theology. Education was then the 
heritage only of a favored few, and the mass 
of the people could not have read the word 
of God if they had possessed it. Into how 
few languages was it for centuries translated ! 
Now how different! Every convert may have 
a copy of the Scriptures in his own tongue. 
Schools are so multiplied that the lowest 
of the people can learn to read and under- 
stand it. Pious natives are now being trained 
as ministers to perpetuate among their coun- 
trymen, the gospel institutions, independ- 
ently of foreign teaching. A sanctified liter- 
ature is now given to the converts. The best 
thoughts of the best men of all ages have 
been handed down to strengthen the faith of 
the new churches. 

Woman’s position and influence have been 
recognized in modern missions. She is now 
being educated to be first an intelligent schol- 
ar,and then a teacher of the truth. As never 
before, she is enlisted to be a defender of the 
faith. 

In the early churches, there were many 
Loises and Eunices from among the Jewish 
converts, to instruct young Timothys in the 
right way; but among the converts from 
heathenism they were few, very few; and su- 
perstition easily won a way, and held iron sway 
where ignorance invited an entrance, and 
offered willing hands to fetters which were 
thenceforth worn as proudest ornaments. 

Had the early Church trained equally both 
sexes as they are now being taught, their 
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children would not, in the nineteenth century, 
be studying the forgotten alphabet of Chris- 
tianity beside the ruins of its ancient schools 
and altars. 

The Church has passed through its bap- 
tism of suffering. The long-continued perse- 
cution, which crushed out the life of religion, 
in so many lands, cannot in these days be 
repeated. 

The army which goes forth to make con- 
quests for the Lord of hosts carries three 
standards, which it plants on foreign shores 
in the name of its almighty Leader. On the 
first is inscribed, — 
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Christ alone the trust for salvation, and all 
human mediators rejected. 

On the second may be read, — 

The Bible alone for instruction, and the 
teachings of the fathers and the traditions of 
the Church rejected. 

On the third is written, — 

Faith alone for justification, and all depen- 
dence on works rejected. 

And the field it wins, while marching be- 
neath these standards, it expects to hold 
forever. — Foreign Missionary. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH, 
Mission to the Surmans. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. HALE. 


SuwaycGyeen, Feb. 7, 1875. 

A MIssIonary’s Joy. — It is sabbath afternoon, 
and I feel so glad, that I want to tell you. What 
am I glad about? The way I had to work this 
morning. It was this way. 

Before breakfast two young men came in, who 
had received some tracts, and who said their hearts 
were glad at the good words. After breakfast Mr. 
Hale went up the hill to Karen service, and I 
staid at home to welcome early comers from the 
Burmans. I busied myself in reading over some 
Burmese hymns, and soon two more young men 
came, then two girls. One of the girls wanted me 
to teach her to do worsted-work. That gave me 
an opportunity to tell her about not working on the 
Lord’s Day, &c., and I told her to come to-morrow. 
She left her work here, and said she would come 
again. ‘The other girl could read ; so I gave her a 
catechism, which she immediately began to read 
aloud, and seemed pleased when I told her to take 
ithome. The first girl added, “Read it every 
day.” You see,she had been here before, and 
knew the proper thing to say. They left, and a 
family came. ‘he man isa Tamil, a Christian ; 
and the wife is a heathen Burman, willing to be in- 
structed, but can’t read, and I can’t talk enough to 
do much good. The children dress in English 
clothes, and I could teach them English if I chose. 

A Sunpvay SERVICE.—Then Mr. Hale came, 
and we began service. Perhaps you would like to 
know how we managed, as our preacher and teach- 
ex have both been called to Rangoon by sickness 


in their families. First we sang, “ Come to Jesus” 
in Burmese ; then prayer in English, and the Lord’s 
prayer vead in Burmese by Mr. Hale; then “Oh, 
thou, my soul, forget no more,” in Burmese ; fol- 
lowed by Paul’s sermon on Mars Hill, in Burmese, 
read by Mr. Hale. By this time the Karens had 
come in, and helped the singing on wonderfully. 
We are right on the corner, so sounds travel well, 
and we found our congregation steadily increasing, 
attracted by the organ. ‘The room and veranda 
were well filled, and I played till I was “red, but 
glad as 1 said at first. Mr. Hale left the singing 
to us (the Karens, Mr. and Mrs. Cross, and my- 
self), and went round among the people, giving 
tracts, 


Nor so GRATIFYING. —As many as seven who 
have professed to believe in the true God, and 
promised to come to-day, were not here. So we 
have regret mingled with rejoicing. One man, a 
lu-gyee, or great man, promised to come one sab- 
bath, and sent a note excusing himself; the next 
time he promised, but did not come or send. 
When we called there yesterday, we asked him to 
read some short rules for living, in the catechism ; 
when he came to the one against lying, he said that 
meant “ to say you will go to the teacher’s house, 
and not go.” Consequently, when he said he and 
his wife would come to our house that evening, he 
took pains to say he didn’t 40w whether he should 
come on Sunday, or not. He has learned “iat, I 
wish some of the others could do as well. He 
seems like an intelligent man, has read a good 
many tracts, says they are true and good, but he 
is not ready to be a disciple. His wife cannot read, 
but he evidently reads to her. They will go or 
stay together, I think ; and we pray, and ask you 
to pray too, that they may leave their old ways. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. —It is now nearly dinner- 
time ; then English service, after which I presume 
Burmans will come in. Scarcely an evening passes 
without several coming to read andtalk. Mr. 
Harris says it is unusual for Burmans to be so intent 
on calling on new missionaries. Don’t you think 
the people I met at woman’s meetings last sum- 
mer have kept their word, and have frayed for us 
and for Shwaygyeen? 

In writing the last paragraph I was interrupted 
by three men coming for tracts. One of them has 
been here several times, and professes to believe. 
He brought the other two; they live in the jungle. 
They staid till .dinner-time; then the English 
people came. Large and smail, there were, I 
think, twenty-seven. There are others who might 
come, but don’t wish to. These are not English, 
really, but mixed, &c. 

Horerut Cases. — Of the Burmese there are 
fourteen who say they believe ; only one of these 
has asked for baptism. We have more confidence 
in him than in the others. In fact, we know so 
little about native character that we do not like to 
judge. Mr. Harris has been here, and talked with 
some, and considers them hopeful cases. Oh, we 
feel like making melody in our hearts for all the 
mercies the Lord has shown us! Still the care 
and anxiety in each case is greater than I expected, 
and in some instances more than we know how to 
bear; but we take them all to the throne of grace. 

eb, 8. — Last evening, one of the seven I spoke 
of as not coming in the morning, came. Heis one 
with whom Mr. Harris has talked, and he consid- 
ers him a hopeful case. He understood that it 
was in the evening he was expected to come, and 
seemed surprised and sorry to think he was not 
here with others in the morning; said he would 
come next Sunday morning. When I asked him 
what he had been doing through the day, he 
seemed surprised that the mama did not know it 
was Sunday, and it isn’t right to work Sunday. 
Formerly he worked, but now he knew better, and 
read the books we gave him, and slept! We gave 
him last evening the “ Life of Christ,” a harmony 
of the Gospels it might be called. I hope he will 
soon know enough to tell his countrymen about 
the Lord, and so have good work to do on Sunday. 
We feel moved to pray for a great outpouring of 
the Spirit upon this place. Why should we not 
ask for, and expect, great blessings ? 


LETTER FROM Mrs. INGALLS. 


Sonnway, THoNGzaAlI, Feb. 11, 1875. 
BURNED OUT AGAIN. — Another fire has come 
upon us, and we are again in ashes and coal. The 
fire broke out in a house, where a man had lit his 
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cigar, and it swept over the same ground as last 
year’s fire, and took the houses of the same people. 
The dwellings were not as good as the former ones, 
but they were all they had. We have lost our 
chapel, and three of our Christian families have 
lost all they had. Two of them had good wooden 
houses nearly completed. I have just left them 
weeping over the ashes of their houses. Our 
chapel was not worth more than two hundred ru- 
pees, but it was built with some struggles, and we 
feel the loss. We had a good school in it, but the 
children are again homeless and unclothed. 


AN UNRECONCILED SUFFERER. —I had bought 
an old house on the opposite side of the river, and 
the work opened with much encouragement ; but 
this fire has made many changes for us. All the 
corners of the house are filled up with families, 
and our present work seems to be looking after the 
temporal wants of the people. The wife of one 
of our new Christians sits near me now in her old 
clothes, with four children asking for rice. I have 
given them some, but she is so sullen that she does 
not hear them or see them. Her husband was 
baptized about one month ago, and she has since 
met with much ridicule from her friends, and thinks 
this blow is a punishment from her god. Her hus- 
band tries to plead with her; but she looks upon 
him as the cause of all this sorrow, and it is an un- 
happy scene. 


SEED-SOWING. —I have not had time to think 
much about the future, but I fear it will be a great 
injury to our work in this place. I shall still try 
to carry out our plans of work here. We may 
have many obstacles, but we have a great object 
before us, and our zeal may have a test. The peo- 
ple listen well, and we give out over a hundred 
tracts each day. I have with me a good preacher, 
a colportor, and some female assistants; and the 
Christians help us talk and read at the funeral 
feasts and in the evenings. We have a seed-sow- 
ing time, and we expect a harvest in God’s own 
time. 


STEALTHY HEARING. — To-day I reproved one 
of our heathen friends because he did not come to 
our evening meetings, and to my surprise he re- 
peated the conversations of the three previous 
evenings. We wondered at this ; and then it came 
out, that he and some of his friends sat under the 
house every night, and listened. The truth has 
taken hold of them, but they fear for the laugh of 
their friends. Sipce the preachers have heard of 
this new congregation, they have arranged some 
good subjects; and our prayers go up to God in 
behalf of these secret listeners. One of these has 
very cunningly asked me to show my stereoscope 
to-night, and the colportor says it is to be the 
man’s excuse for his visit to us. I shall show it, 
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but will only put in a few pictures, and have a long 
conversation afterwards. The stereoscope and 
pictures were sent me by dear Christian friends in 
Boston, and they have often made way for our 
blessed truths ; so they must come forth in our 
help to-night. 


Mission.to the Rarens. 


LETTER FROM MR. BUNKER. 


Monpay Mornina, Jan. 11, 1875. 


IN THE JUNGLE. — We are encamped in a moun- 


tain gorge, on a shelf projecting out of the side of 
the mountain, into a stream which flows through 
the gorge. It is a beautiful place. The stream, 
upon the banks of which we are encamped, is a 
happy frolicking stream, now rushing and leaping 
over huge rocks, forming beautiful cascades, now 
quietly resting for a new frolic on its way to the 
hot plain below. The water is clear, like that of 
the lakes in New England, dark blue, and reflects 
from its surface the images of mighty trees, and 
the giant vines which cling to them. The moun- 
tains slope down on either side at a very steep in- 
cline, and terminate in a fringe of water-worn 
rocks which form the steep banks of the stream. 
It isa cold morning. The cold wind from the 
north sweeps through the gorge, and our camp- 
fires are very comfortable. There are twelve of us 
here, on our way to the Bghai Association. Of 
these twelve, most are Red Karens. S’Aw is 
here, and has just gone out with the gun to get a 
wild hen for breakfast. Phaiboo, Sau, Mya, are 
here, whom the friends of the Red Karens in the 
West will recognize as their boys. All are busily 
engaged in their preparations for breakfast, and 
even yet, after eight years of familiarity with Karen 
customs, their ability to make the most of a little 
is interesting ; as with a knife, a bundle of rice, a 
litttle salt, and a few peppers, they appear to be 
fully prepared to get their breakfast. For cooking 
dishes they have cut bamboos, and are using the 
joints for boiling their rice, and cooking their curry. 
For curry they have gathered a few leaves and 
bitter herbs from the forest, and have added their 
peppers and salt ; and this dish is simmering over 
the fire in bamboo joints, Perhaps they will add 
the flesh of the wild cock which S’Aw, successful 
in his hunt, has just brought in. For plates they 
will take a bamboo, and split it inhalves. It is true 
their plates look more like pig-troughs than plates, 
but they are clean. For knives, forks, and spoons, 
they will use those which they affirm our first par- 
ents used, viz., their fingers. They will dip their 
tea, coffee, and chocolate ready made from the clear 
cold stream flowing at their feet; and, before they 
eat their simple meal, they will ask God’s blessing 
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on what they have, with more thankful hearts, per- 
haps, than many of those who break their fast this 
morning from tables loaded with abundance. 

CHANGED MEN. — Not long ago this happy com- 
pany were heathen. They could not read, and they 
were the slaves of fear. They knew nothing of 
God, nor of his Son Jesus, nor of any salvation, 
They might even have been afraid of this wild 
place in which we are encamped, of these huge 
trees ; for its very wildness would have suggested 
to them that it was the abode of some malignant 
Nat, ready to fall upon them, and make them sick, 
unless propitiated. In crossing this stream we 
were obliged to wade over on a half-submerged 
bamboo bridge, with the water rushing swiftly by. 
They might not have dared to take the risk with- 
out first inspecting the bones of a fowl, in order to 
know whether or not they could get across without 
falling in. But now allis changed. ‘They trust in 
God, They have no fear. They are learning that 
God is a father, and they fear no longer the powers 
of the air. This is one of the fruits of missions, 
and a blessed fruit itis, Such fruit is beyond price. 
Would that, instead of here and there one mission- 
ary laboring alone, there were hundreds leading 
these willing tribes to the land of salvation and of 
life! Buta great fear often hangs over the mis- 
sionary. Before we can advance, we must retreat. 
The friends of Jesus in civilized lands, who love to 
sacrifice for his work in foreign lands, are too few 
and too poor to give the bread of life to all the 
heathen who hunger for it. How earnestly ought 
Christ’s servants to pray, not only that the laborers 
in foreign lands be increased, but that those at 
home who love this work of Christ in heathen 
lands may be multiplied greatly! Then only will 
the demand and supply go hand in hand. 


Jan. 14, 1875. 

MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION. — The Karen 
Bghai Association has met, and separated again. 
Notwithstanding our fears that the famine would 
prevent many from attending, most of the churches 
were represented. True, the contributions fell 
off full one-half; but there was a new spirit of| 
confidence in God and in his protection, which 
indicated that discipline had not been without 
effect. The Red Karen and Gaicho work, as 
there represented by the native missionaries, was 
full of interest and encouragement. ‘The indica- 
tions are, that the great Father will give these 
tribes to his Son soon. One village among the 
Gaichos, newly occupied, reported seven applicants 
for baptism, one of whom had been received, the 
first fruit of three years of labor among her hea- 
then. Man may fail in all the responsibilities laid 
upon him, but God is faithful, and true to his 
promise ; therefore a harvest follows a sowing, and 
these tribes must be gathered in. 
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Blission to the Assamese. 
JOURNAL oF Dr. BRonsoN. 


GowanaTl, Jan. 25, 1775- 

I HAVE just returned from a very interesting tour 
through a large number of Rabha, Cosari, and Garo 
villages situated in this district, and where two 
branches of this Gowahati church reside. 


THE LEAVEN WoRKING.—.Fan. 9. Pitched 
our tent at our native brother Sotoloo’s village, con- 
cerning whom I wrote you in my late letters. He 
is surrounded by a large Rabha population, many 
of whom are thrifty and rich farmers. This year 
they have had splendid crops. Harvest was over ; 
and they were at leisure, and visited our tent re- 
peatedly, giving us good opportunity to make 
known the gospel more fully. Kandura, our ex- 
cellent native assistant, accompanied me ; and his 
ready tact and powerful appeals quite delighted 
me. He was the more interested in this place and 
people, because he has often preached in this vicin- 
ity ; and it was through his labors that Sotoloo was 
brought to the knowledge of the truth. 

We found Sotoloo and his heathen relatives and 
neighbors living together in friendship. Though 
they still refused to eat with him openly, their ha- 
tred was gone, and he had won their respect. 
They often joined him in the song of praise, and 
in the simple worship he had set up among them. 
In speaking of them he said, “I do not think I 
shall long be left alone ; there are seven others I 
have hope of, that they will soon become the true 
worshippers of Christ.” 


How A NATIVE CONVERT worKs. —I learned 
some interesting particulars concerning the quiet, 
earnest way in which this man is laboring to bring 
his countrymen to the knowledge of the truth. 
Once all his relatives and neighbors were invited to 
assist in gathering in the harvest of one of their 
head men. Sotoloo was not invited, but he took 
his sickle, and went with the rest. “See!” said the 
people, “this man has come and worked all day, 
though uninvited. He is a good man.” And ever 
since, when such invitations are given, they never 
pass him by ; and, what pleases him most, the peo- 
ple say, “ Come, tells us about your religion ; we 
like to hear you.” And he reaps and preaches to- 
gether. 

Several weekly haths, or fairs, are held in that 
vicinity ; and he goes and talks of Christ, and peo- 
ple ask for him, and for books. I took him with 
me on this tour, that I might have a better oppor- 
tunity of knowing him and instructing him, and that 
he might become acquainted with the native disci- 
ples in other villages. Immediately on reaching 
home he wrote me, asking for “a few school-books, 
and that I would get government permission for 
him to cut a few posts to build a house of worship.” 
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So I have told him to “go forward,” and if neces- 
sary I shall bear a part of the expense ; but I wish 
them to do all they can themselves. I have great 
hope that a little church will spring up here among 
this interesting people, and that the work will 
spread. I hope that Christians at home will re- 
member Sotoloo and his work. He is sizging the 
gospel into their minds. They came one evening 
asking whether they sang one of the hymns correct- 
ly. I asked which. They turned to the hymn, 
translated into Assamese, — 


“ One there is above all others, 
Well deserves the name of friend.” 


“This,” said they, “ we like to sing.” 


BEARING THE Cross, — Monday morning, Jan. 
11. We started for Sorai Kurung, a Garo vil- 
lage, where a good number of our Gowahati church 
reside. Reached Lang Khar, a village of Rabhas 
on the River Koilahi, a beautiful large stream. 
Found these villages ready to supply our wants, 
and to listen to our message. Some had heard be- 
fore from our assistants. Reached the foot of the 
hills about ten o’clock the following morning, 
where was a pleasant little Rabha village, the home 
of one of our Christian young men in the Gowahati 
Normal School, 

He had just been home to spend vacation with 
his relatives, and labored for their conversion, but 
the father called a council of his neighbors, and 
resolved to compel his son to take caste again. 
The son was called before the council, and interro- 
gated; but he firmly said, “ You may cut me in 
pieces, or do what else you like, but I never will 
consent to take caste, or deny that I am a Chris- 
tian.” When the time came for the son to return 
to school, on parting, the father said, ‘‘ You are no 
longer my son. If you loved me, you would have 
taken your caste again.” This deeply affected the 
son, for he is naturally a loving child; but he re- 
mained firm in his profession as a Christian. I 
was curious to know how the father and relatives 
would receive us. But they had heard of our com- 
ing, and had made every preparation to receive us, 
supplied rice to our men, sent a guide to direct us 
up the mountain, and would receive nothing in 
payment. “Is not my son with you? Be kind to 
him.” May the prayers of this dear youth for the 
conversion of his parents and relatives be heard 
and answered ! 


WILD ELEPHANTS. — Left my pony, and set out 
on foot for the mountain-top. The ascent was 
more rugged than I had anticipated, worse than 
any part of the route to Tura. But, when we were 
half-way up, the guide beckoned to us to stop. He 
hastened back to us, saying that wild elephants 
were in the path, and we must flee down the steep 
side of the hill, and make our way to another path 
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on the right, leading to another village. So on we 
went, through thorns and thickets. Sotoloo rushed 
ahead to pick out the best way to the path we were 
seeking, when suddenly he came upon wild ele- 
phants in that direction. The whole place seemed 
to be the abode of these wild beasts. 


STEADFAST DIscIPLEs.— We then took our 
course detween the two paths, and went on, on, in 
the bed of a small stream, until we cleared them, 
and reached Sorai Kurung about sundown, wear- 
ied and hungry ; but we forgot all when the native 
Christians gathered around, and welcomed us with 
a cordial shake of the hand, men, women, and 
children. Foynd the chapel and schoolhouse a 
very suitable building. Meeting was announced 
for the evening. A brass gong announced the hour 
for assembling, and it seemed as though I had got 
into a Christian land. Sotoloo, overcome with 
emotion, arose and told the story of his conversion, 
his having no Christian associate, and closed beg- 
ging all to pray that he might see in his own village 
what he now saw among them, a whole village of 
Christian worshippers. Six were received as can- 
didates for baptism, and at noon the following day 
we repaired to a beautiful little mountain stream 
dammed up for the purpose, and baptized them. 
After this, fifty, including Kandura, Sotoloo, Bako 
(the teacher), and myself, sat down together, and 
celebrated the Saviour’s death and sufferings. It 
was a good day. : 

None baptized by Brother Comfort last year 
have gone back to idolatry; and in the meeting 
preparatory to communion all spoke freely of their 
determination to remain faithful to the end, and 
never turn back to the worship of demons, and for- 
mer heathen practices, 


Baptism. — Fan. 16. Started early for Wakol 
Para by a new route; no bridges, through bogs 
and streams, sometimes on my pony, sometimes on 
men’s shoulders, sometimes leaping, and sometimes 
wading any way we best could, and reached the 
village Saturday afternoon. They had not heard 
of our coming, but our arrival was soon noised 
about, and the whole village gathered. Meetings 
were appointed for the church, and for any who 
desired baptism. All were living in peace and har- 
mony. Eighteen persons were received for baptism. 
After baptism we celebrated the Saviour’s death 
and sufferings at his table. Among the baptized 
were the Garen Bura, or head of the village, his 
wife and daughter and two sons-in-law. The 
teacher, “ Kheben,” seems to have zealously at- 
tended the sabbath worship, as well as the duties 
of the school. The line between Christian and 
heathen practices seems to be well understood. 
Seeing several houses deserted, I inquired the cause, 
and was told that they were left because the own- 
ers could not abandon heathen practices, such as 
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drinking spirituous liquors, not keeping the sabbath, 
and making offerings to the gods of the hills ; and 
so they left the village. 


A PROMISING BEGINNING. — 7wesday, 1gth. 
Started for Buri Mora, a mission station newly 
taken up at the foot of the hills. Found our assist- 
ant “ Joising ” and his wife doing well. This is the 
place where the villagers threatened to drive a 
Christian pundit away if he came; but they are 
building a new schoolhouse for him, meanwhile 
allowing him to hold his school and Sunday wor- 
ship in the “ Doka Sang,” or place of assembling. 
Thirteen interesting young men were in attendance. 
and others will soon join the school. At the tent, 
and in the village, we had frequent opportunity of 
preaching tothe people. I cannot but hope that 
God has a people at this place, among both Rabhas 
and Garos, of whom there is a large population. 


A NEw STATION, — Fa. 21. Reached Soigaun, 
where I have just started another station, appoint- 
ing our native brother Sonoram, a pupil of the 
Nowgong Normal School, as pundit and preacher. 
His wife, daughter of Boxu and Panu, members of 
the Sibsagor church, had been waiting some time 
for baptism. Her experience was very satisfacto- 
ry, and on the morning of the 23d she was baptized. 
The villagers met me at my tent to consult me in 
reference to the school. One man led off by say- 
ing that they wanted a school, but did not wish to 
have their children made Christians. I replied, 
“God only can make your children Christians. I 
cannot, the pundit cannot. But if you give them 
knowledge they can know what is true and what is 
false, and choose for themselves. You, and your 
fathers for many generations, have had no books. 
You cannot say what is true or what is false. Why 
not allow your children to get knowledge, and then 
let them choose for themselves?” — “ Yes,” said 
they “we will; where shall we build the school- 
house?” A nice high spot which we had chosen 
was decided upon ; and I trust that this school, and 
the sabbath worship, will be the means of spread- 
ing the true light of the gospel among a large 
community. 


LETTER FROM Mrs, WARD. 


SrpsaGor, Feb. 9, 1875. 

MASSACRE OF A GOVERNMENT SURVEYING 
Party. — The news that came in yesterday from 
a survey party on the Naga Hills is quite startling : 
the head of the party, Mr. Holcomb, has been cut 
up and carried off by the Nagas ; a Mr. Bagley with 
him is being brought in alive, but badly cut up; 
and the report is that nearly all the surveyors and 
sepoy guard, about eighty persons, have been mur- 
dered. My idea of this horrible work is, that it is 
in retaliation for the murderous work of another 
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Government partya short time ago. Finding their 
work hindered by the Nagas, they burnt a village, 
and shot some twenty Nagas. This was in another 
part of the hills, but the news soon travels over 
the whole country; and they have been in such 
alarm near here, that very few have come into the 
station this season. Only a few days ago, Kunbar, 
the young man who was with Goodhula in the hills 
for three or four months, and who has been here a 
couple of months, started again for the hills. I 
feel somewhat concerned for his safety, but he is 
much safer than any Englishman would be. What 
steps Government will take in regard to this butch- 
ery of its officers we cannot say, but it will proba- 
bly take the hills into its own control, Then the 
way will be open for mission work, as among the 
Garos; but till then it is very unsafe work. The 
only really safe place at all is at the Government 
hill station, Samagooting. 


Blission to the Jnpanese. 
LETTER FROM Dr. BROWN. 


Yoxouama, Feb. 16, 1875. 

CuaPEL BuRNED.—It is my painful duty to 
inform you that our beautiful chapel is in ashes. 
On the 6th inst. a furious gale from the north blew 
all day; and in the evening a fire broke out in 
Homura, that part of the city lying directly north 
of our house. The gale swept every thing before 
it, clearing between six and eight acres of houses. 
Our house was covered with a shower of sparks 
and cinders, which kindled in every part of the 
compound, burning up the fence on three sides, 
and were only kept from igniting the house by the 
greatest exertions. The sparks were blown with 
such force as to enter through the small aperture 
between the upper and lower sashes of the win- 
dows, and in several places kindled the mats upon 
the floor. Brothers Ballagh and Green, and Dr. 
Maclay’s sons, came to our assistance, or we should 
probably have lost the house. My son and Mr. 
Ballagh defended the chapel till the flames drove 
them away. 


SCHOOL INTERRUPTED. — We feel sad indeed at 
the loss of this beautiful building, which was so 
commodious both for worship and for the school. 
The latter had just been opened with most encour- 
aging prospects, and the regular attendance at 
sabbath worship had increased from six to thirty. 
The loss of our chapel seems irreparable, and we 
scarcely know what to do next. The native popu- 
lation are rebuilding the burnt district with won- 
derful rapidity, and in three months all will 
probably be covered with buildings as before. Be- 
tween six and eight acres were burned. 
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Cotp WEATHER.— We have had the coldest 
weather that has been experienced since Japan was 
opened to Europeans, the thermometer standing 
on Sunday, Feb. 17, at fourteen degrees above 
zero. Several very severe earthquakes have been 
experienced recently; one last night, near midnight, 
lasted over a minute, and at noon to-day we had 
another. 


WorK OF THE Press. — We are now printing 
the Parables of Christ, which we expect will be 
finished about the close of the month. Our first 
book, the Scripture Manual, is well received by 
the natives, and has been highly commended by 
several Europeans, among others the Greek bishop 
at Yedo, Father Nicolai, who is an adept in the 
languages. 


INDIA. 
Mission to the Celoogoos. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CAMPBELL. 


Oncotg, Hinpostan, Feb. 10, 1875. 
I HAVE been intending some time during the cool 
season to accompany Brother Clough in one of his 
tours upon his field. Accordingly we left Ongole 
on the evening of Jan. 19, equipped, as one neces- 
sarily must be in this country, with tents, bed, and 
bedding, a necessary supply of dishes and cooking 
utensils, and with a moderate supply of provisions 
which must necessarify, from time to time, be re- 
cruited by coolies from Ongole. 


THE FIELD. 


As is already known by those interested in the 
work here, the Ongole field is large, extending 
westward eighty miles, also to a distance north, 
south, and east sufficient to take in an area of 6,- 
300 square miles, and a population of 1,000,000, 
It was but a small portion that we were able to 
reach in our two-weeks’ trip, This trip about 
which I write is the third Brother Clough has 
already made this cool season; and he tells me 
only about half the Christian villages are yet 
reached. 

From Ongole our general course was west and 
south-west. Our first stopping-place was Noota- 
lapaud, eight miles distant. Here are twenty or 
thirty Christians, We went to their village in the 
morning, and Brother Clough, by words of advice, 
inspired them with new courage, and awakened a 
determination to repair their schoolhouse, which is 
now in a dilapidated state. As soon as the cool of 
the evening would permit we were on our way. 
Brother Clough on his pony went in advance, and 
I followed on in my dandy (ox-cart). We then left 
the macadamized road, and’struck to the south-west 
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through fields and jungle. It was a new experi- 
ence to me to ride in a bandy where we had nothing 
but a footpath to follow, and I found it was not 
wholly agreeable to the equilibrium of the mortal 
part. This, however, is one of the things incident 
to Indian life, and especially to mission work, and 
we take it as a matter of course. Before reaching 
the next camping ground I overtook Brother 
Clough in one of the villages through which we 
passed when he was preaching to the people. It 
was eleven P.M., when I reached Dardénik& pollum 
where our tent was pitched for the night. 


TWO BROTHERS, 

Here lives a family who when heathens were a 
family of priests. There are three brothers, two 
of whom were formerly set apart to this office. 
They are now all faithful disciples of Jesus; and 
the two, Oogriah and Lutchmiah, are faithful 
preachers of the gospel. They are smart, intelli- 
gent young men, and more conscientious Chris- 
tians one scarcely ever meets. We had a little 
prayer-meeting with them in their house. The 
three and their wives, and two or three others 
of their village people who say they are now be- 
lieving, made a happy little company ; and a pleas- 
ing scene it was. 


JEVAGOONTA, 

Our next stopping-place was Jévagoonta. Here 
in two different follums (hamlets, — often many 
in one village) are about fifteen Christians. They 
are about to build a schoolhouse, and a part of the 
materials are already purchased, The following 
morning we visited the pollums, and Brother 
Clough preachéd. In the afternoon the Christians 
and some others gathered at the tent for words of 
advice, prayer, and praise. Our sojourn was only 
for a day, and we again took leave of the few fol- 
lowers of Jesus. 


THE PLAYING PRIEST. 


Brother Clough, according to his custom, stop- 
ped at the villages through which we passed, to 
speak a word in the name of Jesus. The first one 
on this stage was Tungalah. He had arrived here 
before me, and had a congregation gathered about 
him, The first person who attracted my attention 
was a playing priest. He had his rattle-boxes, and 
an instrument called sitira, which somewhat re- 
sembles our banjo. He had just been playing 
before the door of a poor woman’s house, and had 
received some rice. Our presence was a sore dis- 
turbance to him; and as Brother Clough was 
preaching he broke out in a harsh loud voice, with 
earnest gesticulation proclaiming his shastra. 
Brother Clough, knowing that to show the people 
his folly was better than arguing with him, turned 
and asked him where his shastra was from. He 
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said from Madras, Then by a few words, and by 
an apt illustrative demonstration as Brother 
Clough knows how to do it, he turned the whole 
company into a laugh against the poor priest, and 
the heathen people themselves fairly hissed him 
away in shame. Thus a daring opposer of the 
truth was silenced, and the Lord triumphed, 
Well may we say, “Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through thy name.” 


A LEADING MAN. 


The night was spent in our tent at Miicapaud, 
and in the morning there occurred an interesting 
case. We went into the pollum a few rods distant, 
where were a few Christians. We stepped upon 
the platform of their idol temple, and a large crowd 
of between one and two hundred people gathered 
about us. The Christians sang a hymn, and 
Brother Clough preached. After talking forty or 
fifty minutes, the leading man of the pollum ap- 
peared, and Brother Clough turned his address to 
him, and urged upon him the necessity of beiiev- 
ing in Jesus. He listened well, and assented. 
He then urged the duty of believing xow. This 
was more than he was ready to accept; and he 
avoided the question. After talking with him 
for a long time, we went with him into his house. 
Brother Clough pressed upon him that one ques- 
tion for a long time. He finally consented. He 
seemed sincere. After prayer we left him. We 
felt that his influence would affect in a large degree 
the whole pollum, hence the labor upon him. He 
came to the meeting at the tent in the afternoon, 
where about thirty Christians were present, and 
still confirmed his promise. 

Our next stage brought us to 


A MEMORABLE PLACE 


of the Ongole mission. This is Tiilac6éndapaud. 
The name describes its location: The town at the 
head of a mountain. This is the home of Pariah, 
one of the first two Christians, and where the first 
twenty-eight were baptized. Pariah, a father in 
Israel, although far advanced in years is hard at 
work upon his field, It warms one’s soul to come 
in contact with him. He is full of faith and zeal. 
I saw the tears start more than once as we talked 
of the work, and Jesus the Saviour of poor lost 
souls. Here we spent the sabbath. The Chris- 
tians were called from the surrounding villages, so 
that about fifty assembled for meeting in the after- 
noon. Brother Clough, feeling wearied from the 
hard week’s work, told me I must preach. I talked 
to them in my broken way ten or fifteen minutes, 
about the false and true path, after which we had 
a prayer-meeting, and went through the usual form 
(which known once is known for all) of hearing re- 
quests, settling difficulties, giving advice, adminis- 
tering medicines, receiving applications for baptism, 
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&c. In some instances, as was the case this day, 
we have in addition to these a marriage. I felt that 
the Lord was with us in the meeting, and it was a 
profitable day. I spent a short time in Pariah’s 
pollum in the evening talking to the people, and 
had prayer at Pariah’s house. On the following 
morning, after Brother Clough had spent some 
time preaching to the people in the same pollum, 
we visited the place of the first baptism. It is a 
deep place in the stream, the west bank of which 
rises abruptly, upon which is a tree that over- 
shadows the water. The east bank rises in a gentle 
slope. Under the shades of this tree Brother 
Clough stood, and baptized the first twenty-eighte 
It is a beautiful place for this beautiful ordinance. 

Monday night we went about ten miles to Siin- 
kiirrum. This is a town of 


CHRISTIAN PERSECUTION. 


When I arrived I found Brother Clough, who 
had reached the place about nine o’clock, an hour 
in advance, still standing outside after his hard 
day’s work, talking to the Christians about their 
trouble. The erinum (i.e. town clerk) of the 
town is their bitter enemy. About two years ago 
he caused a heavy tax to be imposed upon them 
on account of their schoolhouse ground. Some of 
their cattle were sold to pay the tax. About this 
nothing could be done but to make them forget the 
trouble, and to cast all their burden on Christ. In 
the afternoon we had a large meeting of the Chris- 
tians from Sinkirum and the surrounding villages, 


Three or four from Tulacondapaud, and others,: 


six in all, were received for baptism. The expe- 
rience of one little boy about seven years of age 
was very striking. The little fellow answered the 
questions as clearly as many an older one in our 
own enlightened land could do. I could hardly 
keep back the tears as he told us he felt he was a 
Christian, because Jesus had. forgiven his sins. 

While at the water seven more came hurrying 
in from a village six miles distant, accompanied by 
their teacher, and presented themselves for bap- 
tism. Two of them were accepted, and Brother 
Clough baptized them. 

We made a two-days’ stop here, and in the 
morning more trouble presented itself. We went 
to the pollum where the schoolhouse is located. 
There in the midst of a cluster of Christian houses, 
and about eight feet in front of one door, the hea- 
then had set up their idol, and offered a goat so 
that the blood ran down before the door. They 
had also shot wooden plugs from hollow irons, so 
that in falling they would strike upon the Christian 


houses, The Christians were much grieved ; but this - 


was finally adjusted, the offenders being arraigned 
in a kind of a self-appointed court, and being for- 
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given by the Christians, —notwithstanding it 
was a Criminal offence, — Brother Clough making 
them all promise to be Christians. This promise 
appeared to be given in sincerity, and by some . 
with deep feeling. Thus the Lord gave another 
victory. The serinum, who encourages and per- 
haps is the instigator of all this trouble, had left 
tho town when hearing of our coming. The Lord 
already has his hand upon him, and I trust as the 
Lord will his wicked work may soon cease. 


A TIDY CHRISTIAN VILLAGE, 


Our next stage brought us to Kotagoola, a little 
village where all are Christians. Although it was 
eleven o’clock before I arrived, a large number of 
Christians came out to welcome me. In the morn- 
ing we went into the village, and I was at once 
struck by its tidy appearance. Brother Clough 
Says you can now see the effects of Christianity. 
Here truly was a marked distinction. The streets 
were clean and swept, and rid of that noxious smell 
common to Indian villages. They have a nice 
schoolhouse where we had a little prayer-meeting. 
They now have a school of ten scholars, and four 
from here are in the seminary at Ramapatam. 
About fifty gathered at the tent for meeting in the 
afternoon, and about five, P.M., six were baptized, 
Here we met Moses, another of God’s faithful 
laborers upon his field, at work with an eye single 
to the glory of God. 

Between Kotagoola and Oosullapully, our next 
stopping place, are two Christian pollums, one 
wholly and the other nearly all Christian, These 
were ready with their , 


HEARTY WELCOME. 


At one of these pollums they besought Brother 
Clough who preceded me, and joined in united de- 
termination that we should stop and pitch our 
tent with them. Their hearts were fixed upon it, 
and their requests urgent. Brother Clough said 
that it took a full hour’s talk to convince them that 
it was his duty to goon. As I came along first to 
one and then to the other of these pollums, the 
Christians came out in mass to make their salams, 
and gave their welcome. They followed the bandy 
until I gave them leave, and told them to go back. 
I came back in the morning to the nearest of these 
pollums, and had a prayer-meeting with the Chris- 
tians. In the afternoon we had the usual meeting, 
at which about one hundred Christians and as 
many heathen were present. Five presented 
themselves for baptism ; but, on account of scarcity 
of water, arrangements were made that they should 
come to Ongole the following month. Just as we 
were trying to tear ourselves away from those fol- 
lowing after and crowding about us, four more from 
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a neighboring village came for baptism. Arrange- 
ments were made with them as with the others. 
That night I made about seventeen miles, but, 
taking into consideration the road, nearer thirty. 
Brother Clough stopped half way to remain during 
the night, ahd to preach in the morning, and then 
to overtake me before the heat of the day. It was 
nearly morning before I reached Naidpetta, where 
we were to remain during Saturday, and spend the 
following Lord’s Day, Jan. 31, which was 


OUR ANNIVERSARY, 

being just one year since we arrived at Ongole. 
A happy one it was to us. Mrs. Campbell met us 
here, and the previous evening we all went to a 
pollum one mile distant, where Brother Clough 
preached to a large and attentive audience. In the 
morning I went to a village three miles distant. 
There were no Christians there, but the people lis- 
tened well, as I, by the aid of a native preacher, set 
before them the way of salvation. In the after- 
noon we had an excellent meeting. About eighty 
Christians were present, others who say they are 
believing, and quite a company of heathen. 
Brother Clough preached to them, and then Mrs. 
Campbell and myself made some remarks which 
were followed by a prayer-meeting. Three of the 
native preachers were present, which added to the 
interest. Ten presented themselves for baptism. 
At five, P.M., we retired to the water. During the 
administration of the ordinance, another presented 
herself for baptism, was examined, and baptized. 
Thus eleven put on Christ before the world. 

When retiring from the water we were met by 
two or three from a village a few miles distant, 
who said that they and many of the people of their 
pollum were believing, and were coming to Ongole 
for baptism soon. 

As necessity demanded, we returned directly to 
Ongole, stopping but twice for preaching on the 
way. 

THE RESULT 

has been all we could expect. Twenty-five have 
been baptized; a number of others presented 
themselves, but must wait on account of scarcity 
of water, and come to Ongole. In twenty-six dif- 
ferent villages the name of Jesus was proclaimed 
as the way, the truth, and the life, and many a 
Christian strengthened. It is a glorious work ; and 
it thrills one’s heart with joy to find here and 
there these disciples of Jesus standing firm in the 
faith, often amid persecution and bitter hatred of 
those still in the bonds of Satan. Many a time I 
heard a few, or perhaps even one, stand alone in 
the midst of a crowd of heathen village people, 
and declare that they were Christians, and deter- 
mined followers of Christ their Saviour. This is 
an example that might well be followed by many in 
our own loved America, 
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LETTER FROM Mr. ROBERT B. RICHARDSON, 


Dec. 31, 1874. 

THE TRAINING SCHOOL.—On the 24th No- 
vember, the school was examined ; and I must say 
it has not stood an examination ever before to 
surpass this one. Many persons were present; 
among them the Rev. J. W. Vonbrunn, who made 
quite an encouraging address to the students. I 
have never been so well satisfied with the prog- 
ress of the school as now. 

On the same occasion Daniel Johnson, a Congo 
young man, finished his course. He has been in 
the school four years, the time set forth by the 
laws, but now changed to five. It is true he has 
not advanced as far as some others in the school, 
being of a different stamp; yet he has learned 
considerably, and I now recommend him for em- 
ployment. 

The school has resolved itself into a missionary 
society styled the “ African Mite Society ;” and, for 
the encouragement of the young man referred to, 
has employed him, with a salary of twelve dollars 
per year, to go among the Congoes in the vicinity 
of Virginia, to teach sabbath school, lecture, and 
hold meetings with them. The school raises the 
money independent of the mission. I would that 
the friends abroad would help this feeble effort. 

I have received in school during the quarter two 
pupils, one Congo, and the other Golah. 

Under date of Dec. 31, 1874, Rev. J. N. Bran- 
der writes from Arthington, ‘Twelve have been 
hopefully converted, baptized, and added to this 
church ; and there are still more souls seeking to 
find peace in Christ. 

“ Barveah is a native station at which I Jabor and 
preach alternately. It consists entirely of abo- 
rigines. The inhabitants of this place appear 
greatly interested since the conversion of the twelve 
at Arthington. The natives of adjoining towns ap- 
pear very anxious for the gospel, and many come 
to join in services from the principal towns in the 
neighborhood of Barveah.” 

Rev. Josiah Butler, under date of Dec. 31, 1874, 
writes from Caldwell, Liberia, — 

“ Four souls are waiting to follow their Lord in 
baptism. I have established a fine day-school, 
and have a goodly number of attendants. I hope 
I may come into possession of some elementary 
books for the use of the school, that I may be 
able to carry it on successfully.” 


Plission to Storden. 
LETTER FROM Mr. TRUVE. 


GorHensure, March 16, 1875. 
Extra LABoRS.— Many changes have taken 
place since I last wrote to you; but all, I hope, are 
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for the better. I have always felt that I have been 
spending my strength in vain, in preaching to so 
few persons as our usual place of worship could 
contain, and have longed and prayed for a wider 
field of usefulness. This was one reason why I 
commenced to edit magazines for both teachers and 
children in the Sunday school, and now last to edit 
an illustrated religious paper for older persons, 
At the same time I have looked forward to the 
time when I should have the privilege of preach- 
ing Christ to more than two or three hundred per- 
sons in such a large city as this; and nowI am 
glad to say that the time has arrived. 


Pusiic HALL PREACHING.—Last year the 
“Workman’s Union” built a large hall, with gal- 
leries all around. ‘This building seats sixteen hun- 
dred persons. It lies in a good locality. As soon 
as it was ready I thought of renting it ; and I went 
up to the president o fthe society, and he was will- 
ing to rent it to me for eight hundred rix dollars 
a year, to use it only on Sunday mornings from 
eleven till two o’clock. I thought it was a rather 
risky business for me to rent it, especially as many 
of the church-members were against it, thinking it 
would be an unnecessary expense, I told them 
that I would not ask them for a penny, but rent it 
on my ownrisk. I commenced preaching there the 
st of October, and the undertaking has exceeded 
all my expectations. 

The meetings were generally well attended every 
Sunday till about Christmas, when the cold was too 
severe, and the large hall was rather too cold. 
We still retain our old hall for preaching Sunday 
evenings, and for weekday meetings and Sunday- 
school purposes. In this hall we held the prayer- 
meetings during the week of prayer. They were 
well attended, and the Spirit of God was felt 
among us. We decided to continue the meetings 
one week longer, and during all the time the inter- 
est increased, and we found the hall to be too 
small ; so I rented the large hall for the evenings 
during the next week. Many hundreds came every 
evening. I rented the hall still another week ; and 
in this way we have continued week after week, and 
the body of the large hall has been full of people 
nearly every night, even when the weather has been 
cold and disagreeable. I have rented it for the 
whole of this month, to hold fourteen meetings in 
it; and pay for every evening twenty-five rix dol- 
lars (ten dollars), which is very much. But God 
has hitherto sent me the means. By collections in 
the hall, and by donations from friends, I have been 
able to pay the rent. 


REsuLts.—TI cannot tell you how many have 
been converted, or how many are seeking for peace, 
but I am sure they are many. We have never seen 
such a time in Gothenburg before. The time for 
which we have been praying and working has come, 
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and we rejoice in His name. I think I must discon- 
tinue the meetings at the close of this month, as my 
strength will not hold out. Besides these meetings 
I am still obliged to attend to my papers, of which 
I send you a few copies. 


NEED OF A NEw CHAPEL. — But now we need a 
chapel, and now is the right time for commencing 
to build one. We feel like strangers in the ‘ Work- 
man’s Hall.” Bad women live under our old hall, 
which gives the house such a bad reputation that 
no one thinks it a suitable place in which to hold 
our meetings. In the Workman’s Hall there is 
dancing Sunday evenings, and we do not see that 
we can rent it for any length of time. 

God seems to prepare the way, and we must fol- 
low. A gentleman who is not a member of our 
church, but who is a true Christian, came to me 
the other day, and said, ‘‘ You must build a church, 
and try to get it in a good locality.” We have 
been looking for a lot for several years, and now 
we are offered one in the very best locality to be 
found in the whole city; but it costs twenty-five 
thousand rix dollars, or ten thousand dollars 
United States-gold. We have not been able to 
collect much money, as we have had a high rent to 
pay for our hall. 


What shall we do? I have printed subscription 
lists, and sent with each number of one of my mag- 
azines, and begged for money. But I cannot expect 
to get more than four or five thousand rix dollars 
in that way. Besides this I have been promised 
about four thousand from private sources. But the 
whole cannot amount to more than ten or twelve 
thousand rix dollars. Where shall I get the rest 
from? I know I could go to America, and try to 
beg money for a chapel; but who will take my 
place as pastor, preacher, editor, and secretary of 
the Sunday-School Union? I do not work for this 
city alone, but for the country, and even for Norway, 
as one of my magazines is translated into the Nor- 
wegian language, and the paper for older persons is 
to be translated the latter part of this year. 

I remember, and always shall remember, the 
words your committee said to me when they sent 
me to Sweden: “Go there, and when you need a 
chapel we will help you.” I will try by all possible 
means to get all the money I can in Sweden, and 
from private persons in other countries; but this 
will be but a small part of the sum needed to build 
a chapel in this expensive place. If you will give 
us ten thousand dollars I will commence the chapel 
at once, and I am sure you will never regret having 
rendered us such help in our time of need. I pre- 
sent the case as it is, and leave it in the hands of 
the Lord, knowing that he has the silver and gold 


_in his power, and hoping that he will send us the 


means.: 
I am sure that many of those who have been 
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converted will unite with our church ; but, with re- 
gard to baptizing, it is very inconvenient for us, as 
we are obliged to go far from the town, and still be 
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exposed to the gaze and disturbances of those who 
pass by. Every thing spcaks for the need of a 
chapel. May God help us! 


CHINESE LAWS AND CUSTOMS CONCERNING WOMEN. 


BY MISS ADELE M. FIELDE, MISSIONARY IN CHINA, 


THERE is a common Chinese saying, that, 
when a woman is young, she is dependent on 
her father ; when middle-aged, on her husband ; 
and, when old, on her son. This is in some 
sense true in all countries ; but in few coun- 
tries is it true to such an extent as in China. 
A Chinese father has absolute power over all 
his family, even to the selling them as slaves, 
or the taking of their lives ; but self-interest 
and affection operate so strongly as to make 
heinous sins against sons as uncommon as in 
western lands. A daughter, however, has 
not the same safeguards. She has many duties, 
but no rights. Her advent in the family is 
always deprecated, and is often not endured. 
In consequence of the almost universal pov- 
erty, the prevailing thought concerning her is, 
how to spend the least possible for her, how to 
get the greatest amount of service from her, 
and how to dispose of her in marriage most 
profitably. In entering into the marriage rela- 
tion, which she does when about fifteen years 
of age, she depends solely on the will of the 
elders of her household, who select her part- 
ner for life, and decide, without consultation 
with her, in what family her lot is to be thence- 
forth cast. If her husband die before her 
father-in-law, her second marriage would be 
considered a reproach and disgrace. She 
remains, therefore, sharing the family food and 
labor, as much a part of her father-in-law’s 
household, as before her husband’s death. 
Unlike the similar case among the Israelites, 
it would be illegal for her to marry one of her 
husband’s brothers, or even any person with 
the same surname. 

When a husband and father dies, his prop- 
erty, unless his sons choose, as is oftenest 
convenient, to use it in common, is divided 
equally among them. They then take turn in 
feeding the mother an equal length of time. 
Daughters do not inherit. In case a married 


man dies without children, his wife can adopt 
children, who may inherit the property of the 
husband as if they were his own sons ; but, 
should she marry again, the property reverts 
to her first husband’s brothers. She is apt to 
remain unmarried when there is landed prop- 
erty, by working which she can support her- 
self; but in this case she is sometimes driven 
to marry by the wish or persecutions of her 
brothers-in-law. Acase of this kind occurred 
last year at Kib-ie. The widow was twenty- 
seven years old, and had a son ten years old. 
Her husband had been dead seven years. 
His parents had both died before him, and 
their property had been divided among their 
five sons, so that each had a small plat of land, 
and a room in the ancestral home. This 
widow continued to live in her husband’s 
house, supporting herself and child by the cul- 
tivation of the land, and taking care of the 
property until her son should be old enough to 
do so. But her husband’s brothers wanted 
the property and the boy, and tried to persuade 
her to become a Buddhist nun. She refused, 
and was persecuted continually. There is no 
law for Chinese women so plain as the law to 
obey their elders; and, wearied out by her 
troubles, she visited some Buddhist nunneries, 
but was so disgusted by what she saw, that 
she refused more firmly than ever to become 
an inmate of one. Just then she heard that 
there was a woman in a neighboring village 
who taught a new and good doctrine, and 
came to one of our Bible-women to hear what 
was to be said. She was much interested in 
what she heard, and went the next Sunday 
some miles to the chapel to service ; but when 
she reached home her brothers-in-law reviled 
her, and accused her of having been away 
looking for a husband for herself. The next 
day they sold her for sixty-eight dollars, to an 
old man in another village, whose wife had 
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lately died ; and, as she would not go to his 
house, they hired a man for three dollars to tie 
a rope around her, and drag her there. Her 
boy, who had never before been separated 
from her by day nor night, clung to her scream- 
ing, but was torn away, and kept in the family 
of his uncles. 


“To do with our Might what our Hands find to do.” 
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Public opinion would have prevented such a 
proceeding, had she not debarred herself from 
its help by association with the unpopular 
Christians. This is an extreme and unusual 
case; but it shows what is possible under 
Chinese law and customs. 

Swatow, Cutna, Feb, 10, 1875. 


“TO DO WITH OUR MIGHT WHAT OUR HANDS FIND TO DO.” 


BY MRS. A. H. DOWNIE, OF THE NELLORE MISSION. 


In these troublous times, when our churches 
generally are struggling with adverse circum- 
stances, it is exceedingly gratifying to us 
absent ones, watching with anxiety the signs 
of the times, to find fresh interests rising, and 
to feel that the God of missions watches his 
chosen work, and will not let it perish for lack 
of means. 

Our hearts were gladdened the other day by 
a letter from a dear sister in Bridgeton, N.J., 
giving an account of a new society organized; 
and, though the working members are but little 
children, yet the result attained in a short 
period of time only confirms the opinion, that, 
move the children’s hearts, and show them how 
to work, and any object is attainable. 

A few months ago, a Sunday school in 
Bridgeton, itself a mission, becoming inter- 
ested in our work here, voted to support a girl 
in the school one year. A little later, six little 
girls in the Institute, becoming also interested 
in mission work, started a society with an enthu- 
siasm that might be copied by older people. I 
will give the account of the “little band,” in 
our sister’s own words : — 


“ Since I last wrote you, I have succeeded 
in getting six little girls, the smallest in the 
school, also interested in your work. I have 
organized a society, and we seven meet every 
Wednesday ; and, while they sew, I read your 
old letters and missionary news to them. 
They call themselves ‘ working members ;’ and 
their duty is to obtain contributing members 
who will pay ¢wo cents a week. 

“ We held our first meeting last week, and 
over forty names were handed in by the little 
workers. .Not only so much was accom- 


plished, but over five (5) dollars was also 
handed in. 

“ We are going to hold a monthly meeting, 
when all the contributing members will attend, 
and then they can see just what we have been 
doing. By that means I hope the interest will 
be increased. 

“ One little rosy-cheeked, loving girl, of the 
age of twelve, told me she thought she ought 
to sacrifice in order to give her money ; and 
she was going to save the money that her 
father often gave her for ice-cream, &c. An- 
other little girl who is quite enthusiastic in her 
work, always carries her missionary book 
wherever she goes... . I take the MISSIONARY 
MAGAZINE to read to them.” 


This little band calls itself the “ South Jer- 
sey Institute Missionary Society,” and has for 
its motto the quotation with which this is 
headed. 

We pray the Lord’s blessing upon them ; 
and may many more all over our land be 
moved “to do with a will” the Lord’s work, 
wherever it may be found ! 

A few words with regard to the school. 
There are ex bright, merry girls now in the 
compound, more than we have as yet received 
donations for ; but our work is largely one of 
faith ; and, so far, our faith has not been in 
vain. There are several who have made re- — 
quests to be admitted; but our accommoda- 
tions are so limited, that they are obliged to 
wait till the new building is put up. We had 
a New-Year’s present in the person of Miss 
M. A. Wood, our new lady teacher. Already 
she is at work, is making rapid progress in 
the language, and bids fair to be a power for 
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good among the women and girls in this Nel- 
lore field. We will work for our school in 
unison ; and, as in union there is strength, we 
look to the future for “gathered sheaves of 
life’s fair ripening grain.” 


The Missionary Outlook. 
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We beg the prayers of all our dear sisters in 
America, that we may be strengthened in body 
and spirit for this work, — the greatest of all 
works, —the enlightenment of the women. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


Decay oF IDOLATRY IN INDIA. —“ Many 
shall run to and fro,” said Daniel, “and knowl- 
edge shall be increased.” And to a very 
remarkable extent has this statement been 
verified in India during the past fifty years, 
not only as regards secular knowledge, but 
spiritual also. To meet with people who have 
not heard something of Christ’s religion is 
comparatively rare in this district. As regards 
the masses of the people, their knowledge of 
it is very crude and incorrect ; but for the Hin- 
doos to know that there is a religion beyond 
their own is a point gained. The strong and bit- 
ter prejudice, too, which existed against Chris- 
tians is gradually giving way. Even now we 
often meet with the most absurd rumors as re- 
gards our religious observances. For instance, 
one man told us that he heard that they who 
became Christians were plunged beneath the 
water until they said they could see Jesus. In 
another place, we heard that a piece of meat 
(beef) was forced into their mouths. That 
such rumors should be got up and circulated 
by interested parties is only natural, but they 
will be exploded. Readers of our books are 
increasing, and the truth will prevail. Indeed, 
it is really astonishing how the leaven is al- 
ready at work in the heathen mind. One man 
asked for “The Destroyer of Delusion,” that 
he might be able to answer the Brahmins. 
“The Jewel-Mine of Salvation,” as well as 
other tracts, were often asked for by name. 
Questions, too, about the Scriptures, were 
frequently proposed, showing that they had 
been read. One man, referring to Gen. i. 26, 
inquired whom God spoke to, and how many 
gods there were. He referred to Cain and 
Abel, and asked who there was after Abel’s 
death to kill Cain; to the great events and 
changes, and inquired whether they indicated 
that the world was approaching its end; to 
the prayer of Jesus on the cross, and said 
that the Hindoos believed he was calling upon 


Seeb, — references which show that the Scrip- 
tures must have been read, and their truths 
exercising the mind. In some places, the 
people were so anxious to possess copies of 
the Gospels that they gladly purchased them 
for the nominal prices we put upon them. 
Great numbers of people avowed their disbe- 
lief in their shastres,— their gods and god- 
desses,— and expressed it as their opinion 
that in the end Christianity would prevail. A 
merchant that I met with told me, that, in 
Dhenkanal and other native states, crowds of 
people had given up idol-worship. “Let,” 
said one man, “ government only give the or- 
der to have all the temples and images de- 
stroyed, and then the people will become 
Christians.” Other incidents might be re- 
ferred to, all indicating that the entrance of 
God’s word giveth light, but this is un- 
necessary. 

The gospel has been more extensively pro- 
claimed in Orissa during the last cold season 
than in most former years ; and it is gratify- 
ing to add, that, in those places that for the 
first time welcomed the messengers of good 
tidings, it was found that the tract and the 
gospel had penetrated before the missionary 
and the native preacher. Everywhere, too, 
ths testimony is the same: the gospel has 
been heard with more than ordinary attention ; 
fewer objections have been made, except by 
those whose craft is in danger; and on the 
part of those who preach the Word there has 
been a deeper feeling, that the time should not 
be spent in refuting the thousand errors and 
absurdities of Hindooism, but in tenderly and 
affectionately setting forth the love and grace 
of Christ. There is also, on the part of those 
who hear, an increasing desire to know what 
we can tell them on this all-important theme. 
Not long ago a native preacher offered a tract 
to a man who had been listening with great 
attention to the gospel message. The title, 
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“Jaganath T: ested,” is a very taking one with 
the people, and the tract is very popular. On 
perceiving what the subject was he said, 
«Jaganath tested! Well, I don’t care much 
about that. I ave tested Jaganath, and know 
pretty well what he is, —nothing but a piece 
of wood. Give me one that explains about 
Jesus Christ.” 

A PLEASANT SURPRISE.— On entering a 
village, the head man said to the preachers, 
“How strange it is that you have come! 
It was only last night that I and my 
neighbors were saying that the idols were 
a lie, that the Brahmins and gurus were 
deceivers, and there was no one to show us 
the true way. Weare glad you have come, and 
beg of you to tell us of the true God, and how 
to obtain his favor.” By this time the whole 
village, young and old, male and female, had 
gathered, and continued to listen with won- 
der and joy to the story of the cross. A 
long conversation followed, when some ex- 
pressed their determination to regard what 
they had heard. The head man was deeply 
impressed, and would have fallen down at the 
preachers’ feet had he not been prevented, 
because they were, as he said, the servants of 
God. In this and several other villages visited 
the worship of idols had’ been given up, and 
the idols removed from their places as worth- 
less. — //lus. Miss. News. 


Ir was reported that the Sisters of Charity 


had been expelled from Mexico. Much sym- 
pathy has been expressed for them. An in- 
dignation meeting, presided over by Gen. 


Rosencranz, was held in San Francisco on . 


their arrival there. But the truth is, they 
were not expelled any more than the Protest- 
ant missionaries were. They left rather than 
obey the laws of Mexico. The Protestants 
obey the laws, and remain. These laws em- 
brace the following particulars : — 

No “holidays ” but the sabbath and those 
appointed by the government. 

No religious processions outside of the en- 
closures of religious establishments. 

No distinctive religious dress or‘habit to be 
worn in the streets. 

No bequests made to religious establish- 
ments, or orders to be legalized. 

All religious establishments must be open 
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to the inspection of government officers on 
demand. 

If the Mexican government has found it 
necessary to make these laws, we cannot find 
fault with them if some persons leave the 
country, rather than conform to them. 


“In vain do we seek to awaken in our 
churches zeal for missions as a separate thing. 
To be genuine, it must flow from love to 
Christ. It is when a sense of personal com- 
munion with the Son of God is highest, that 
we shall be most fit for missionary work, 
either to go ourselves, or to stir up others. If 
we allow it to become a business of dollars and 
cents, we shall see no results. ‘Find preach- 
ers. of David Brainerd’s spirit,’ said John 
Wesley, ‘and nothing can stand before them ; 
but, without this, what can gold or silver do?’ 
Let gushing affection to the Lord Jesus Christ 
become the ruling passion, and it communi- 
cates the thrill of evangelical zeal to every mem- 
ber of the electric chain.” — Dr. Alexander. 


THE London Missionary Society have ap- 
propriated twenty-five hundred pounds for the 
erection and fitting of a college building in 
Madagascar, in which the present theological 
institution shall be developed into a general 
college. The last mail from Madagascar 
brings copies of a proclamation by the queen 
setting free the slaves clandestinely imported 
into the island since 1865, and affixing a pen- 
alty of ten years’ imprisonment for concealing 
or still holding as slaves any negroes. Thus 
everywhere Christianity brings “liberty to 
the captive.” 


POPULATION OF INDIA. — The authorities 
of the India office have ascertained, from a 
careful examination of the whole of the results 
of the late Indian census, that the population 
of India is not less than two hundred and 
eighty-three millions. But they are of opinion, 
that if it were possible to obtain a perfectly 
accurate census of the inhabitants of the 
whole of the protected states, of the hill and 
forest tribes, and of the tribes of the eastern 
frontier and the Sub-Himalayas, the total 
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population of our Indian empire would actu- 
ally amount to not less than three hundred 
millions. 


THE LonpDON ILLUSTRATED MISSIONARY 
NEwsS notices one of Mr. Carpenter's tracts in 
the following commendatory terms : — 


“Mr. C. H. Carpenter, formerly a missionary 
among the Karens in Burmah, has published 
a tract entitled ‘The Great Commission, and 
its fulfilment by the Church.’ We commend 
to the attention not only of Baptists in Eng- 
land, but of all English Christians, a few facts 
culled from its pages. 

“Among the forty millions of professing 
Christians in the United States, there are 
laboring no less than twelve thousand Baptist 
ministers. Among the one thousand millions 
of the world’s unevangelized population, there 
are laboring only sixty foreign missionaries 
sustained by American Baptists. In other 
words, the Baptists of America, knowing that 
God intended his gospel to be preached to 
- all the world, and even to every creature in 
it, give about one preacher to every three 
thousand people who already know that 
gospel by heart, and oly one to every sixteen 
millions of those who never heard it! And 
yet the vesults of their work among the 
heathen, compared with the results of their 
home work, show beyond all controversy that 
the foreign field is the most productive by 
very far. 

“ The laborers connected with the Baptist 
churches in Pagan and Papal lands baptized 
during the year 1872 seventy-one each on an 
average. The average for home work was 
only seven baptisms to each ordained minis- 
ter. .The cost to the Baptist Missionary 
Union for each convert baptized in foreign 
lands is about fifty-five dollars; the cost in 
the United States is eight times as much. 
‘The Asiatic mission that baptized the 
largest number cost twenty-four dollars per 
convert baptized. To the church in Brooklyn 
that baptized the largest number, the cost 
was a hundred and fifty-four dollars, and 
to the church in New York a hundred and 
ten.’ 

“Do not these facts speak for themselves, 
and cry aloud to all Christians to avoid the 
snare of over-estimating the importance: of 
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denominational propagandism, under- 
estimating the claims of the heathen and 
the obligations of the last command of 
Christ ?” 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the decay of Islam- 
ism there has been awakened in the Ottoman 
mind a disposition favorable to the gospel, 
The reports of the agents of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society furnish a multitude of 
interesting facts connected with the circulation 
of the Turkish Scriptures, which in many in- 
stances are purchased, and have produced 
powerful convictions on the Moslem mind. — 
Friend of India. 


THE FAtrH OF ISLAM BEING UNDER- 
MINED. —A Syrian missionary, in a commu- 
nication to “ The Spirit of Missions ” for April, 
1875 says, “ Even the faith of Islam is being 
gradually undermined; and hundreds of the 
Moslems in this and other parts of the Turk- 
ish empire have been baptized ; and thousands 
of them are manifesting an inquiring spirit, 
and are purchasing and reading the Scrip- 
tures and other Christian books in Arabic and 
Turkish ; and the strong man armed has been 
fully aroused to the fact, that a stronger than 
he is threatening to bind him, and spoil his 
goods, unless he stirs himself to the conflict ; 
and he is rousing himself, and the result may 
be a struggle of great intensity.” 


THE SYSTEM OF BUDDHA. — Much has 


- been written and published on the religious 


system called Buddhism. In the following, 
we have it all in a nutshell. We select froma 
late number of “ The Friend of India.” 

“Mr. Robson thus congisely analyzes the 
religious views taught by Sakya Moonie, whose 
influence on Oriental systems of thought has 
been so great that it is of the highest impor- 
tance to realize what he desired his followers 
to believe and do. 

“The teaching of Buddha may be divided 
into two parts, — doctrinal and practical. The 
former consists of what is known as the ‘ Law 
of the Wheel,’ or the four great verities 
which he discovered under the mimosa-tree. 
These are, — 
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1. Suffering exists wherever animated being exists. 

2. The cause of suffering is desire, i-e., a craving for what 
is only a temporary illusion. 

3. Deliverance from suffering can be effected only by 
deliverance from desire, or by attaining Nirvana. 

4 Nirvana can be attained only by following the method 
of Buddha. 


“The method included in the fourth verity 
consits of eight paths leading to Nirvana. Of 
these the first four applicable to all are: first, 
right vision or faith (of Matt. vi. 22) ; second, 
right judgment or thoughts ; third, right lan- 
guage ; fourth, right actions. This is a simple 
enough statement, that Buddha’s disciples must 
have the right faith, and seek to be perfect 
in thought, word, and deed. The remaining 
four paths are applicable especially to the 
priesthood, and show the influence of his false 
conception of man’s end, or Nirvana. They 
are: fifth, right means of livelihood, or the 
profession of a recluse ; sixth, right application 
of the spirit to the study of the law; seventh, 
right memory, or freedom from error in recol- 
lecting the law ; eighth, right meditation, which 
conducts the intelligence to a quietude nearly 
approaching Nirvana. 

“The practical part of his system has the 
same double aspect both in its negative and 
positive injunctions. The negative part has 
five commandments binding on all: first, not 
to kill (extending even to animal life) ; second, 
not to steal; third, not to commit adultery ; 
fourth, not to lie (this extends to the using of 
improper language) ; fifth, not to use strong 
drink ; and five binding especially on priests : 
first, not to take repasts at improper times ; 
second, not to look at dances and plays ; third, 
not to have costly raiments, perfumes, &c. ; 
fourth, not to have a large bed or quilt; fifth, 
not to receive gold or silver. 

“The positive part of the moral law consists 
in enjoining six virtues on all, — charity, purity, 
patience, courage, contemplation, science. Of 
these the first —charity —is the most impor- 
tant, and includes caring not only tor man, but 
also for all animate beings down to the smallest 
insect. Twelve observances are further en- 
joined on recluses: first, to use cloths made 
only of rags picked up in burying-grounds, or 
on the road ; second, to have only three such 
coats, all sewn by the wearer’s hands; third, 
to have a cloak of yellow wool to cover all, 
prepared in the same way ; fourth, to live only 
on food given in charity and without asking ; 
fifth, to take only one meal daily ; sixth, never 
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to eat or drink after mid-day ; seventh, to live 
in the forest or jungle ; eighth, to have no roof 
but the foliage of the trees ; ninth, to sit with 
the back supported by the trunk of the tree ; 
tenth, to sleep sitting, and not lying ; eleventh, 
never to change the position of the carpet or 
quilt when it has once been spread ; twelfth, to 
go once a month to burying or burning grounds, 
to meditate on the vanity of earth. These are 
rules which Buddha is said to have followed 
himself, and which are enjoined on his dis- 
ciples.” 


THE attempt of Mr. E. C. Johnson, for- 
merly an officer of the Bengal army, to carry 
the gospel into Kafiristan, is one of the most 
daring missionary efforts of the present time. 
The narrative of his undertaking reads like an 
old tale of knighthood. Disguised in Pathan 
dress, Mr. Johnson left Peshawur in March 
of last year with a caravan. To the master 
of the caravan, he declared himself to be a 
Christian paqueer, who was willing to give 
away his head, but not his religion; and to 
this bold confession he adhered in moments 
of greatest danger. Arrived at the gloomy 
hills which mark the Indian frontier, he felt 
that he was entering the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. At the ferry across the Cabul River, 
and at every mountain pass and village, the 
caravan was sharply inspected by armed men 
of ferocious aspect. A spy who had hovered 
around the caravan from the frontier had to be 
twice silenced by liberal gifts; but then he 
proved a shield against other spies who 
abounded in the border-land. Frequently Mr. 
Johnson was suspected to be a Feringhee 
(Englishman) ; but he was providentially saved 
from saying more than “I am a Christian 
faqueer from the banks of the Indus, near 
Mari;” which was literally true. Several 
times he thought that his last moment had 
come,—once beside a new-dug grave, and 
again when a Pathan drew his dagger, and 
brandished it over him. To the latter he said, 
“Don’t kill me. If you kill me, let me first 
commend my soul to my Saviour.” At night 
he was stowed away among the sacks of the 
caravan, and guarded by members of the com- 
pany who felt a kindly interest in the daring 
man. Having reached Iellalab, he saw the 
snow-peaks of Kafiristan, and hoped within two 
days to reach this mysterious country. At this 
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place, however, he was thoroughly identified as 
a European. His coming into Cabul territory 
excited general attention in the community. 
He was brought before the governor; and, when 
he had confessed himself to be a Christian, his 
Pushtu (Afghan) prayer-book was examined, 
and he was asked to repeat some prayers. 
They then asked him to sing some of the 
hymns. He sang the Pushtu bhjan, “ One 
there is above all others,” amid general 
silence ; though his confession of Jesus as the 
Son of God was interrupted by voices, 
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“Don’t say that word.” The governor re- 
marked, “This is putting the head for the 
hand for Husrut Isa.” His request to travel 
farther was, however, denied ; and he was sent 
back to the frontier under escort, but not 
without opportunity to speak of Christ in pub- 
lic and private to Afghans. Mr. Johnson 
thinks that the country is so firmly closed not 
to Christians as such, but to Europeans. If 
protection were demanded by the British gov- 
ernment for missionaries, and for them only, 
he has little doubt that it would be granted. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


£S> The total receipts of the Union for 
the fiscal year ending March 31 were $241,- 
970.64. The schedule of appropriations for 
the current expenses of the year was $267,- 
148.56; leaving a deficit on current expenses 
of $25,177.92. Add to this the deficit of the 
previous year; and the balance against the 
treasury on the first day of April, 1875, was 
$52,956.72. 


For THE RELIEF JUST Now.— We want 
eight thousand dollars in special donations to 
the Paris Chapel Fund, to complete the twenty 
thousand dollars (on which we now have, in 
cash or reliable subscriptions, twelve thousand 
dollars), and thus make the whole twenty thou- 
sand dollars available for the immediate relief 
of the treasury. This must be secured as a 
specialty, and then we can go up to the annual 
meeting with a showing nearly as good as 
last year. Send, between now and the 25th 
of May, special donations “for the Paris 
Chapel Fund, to meet the deficiency,” in sums 
varying from one thousand dollars down to a 
single dollar. The case is very urgent. 


£@> WE think the readers of the MAGAZINE 
will find this also one of the best numbers. Mr, 
McKenzie’s opening article is full of historic 
interest. So is Mr. Wiberg’s sketch of the 
work in Sweden. Mr. Adams strikes the true 
vein, and brings up golden nuggets about 


Christian fellowship. The missionary corre- 
spondence, also, will be found unusually full and 
interesting. The letter of Mrs. Hale shows 
how mew missionaries can begin to work. Mr. 
Campbell lets us into the secret of success in 
the work among the Teloogoos ; while others 
communicate facts of great interest from all 
parts of the field. 


&S> WE are never able to give the March 
receipts in the May number of the MAGAZINE, 
but shall give the receipts for both March and 
April in the June number. 


&4> WHAT we said a few months ago in 
regard to the missionary outlook in Spain, 
andthe re-actionary policy of the civil gov- 
ernment, seems already to have been realized. 
Sefior Castelar, the great orator and champion 
of liberty in Spain, thus characterizes the new 
government: “Its very essence is re-action. 
It is a standing menace to every movement 
towards liberty. It menaces alike religious 
liberty, civil freedom, and public instruction. 
It blocks every wheel of progress. Alfonsoism 
means the dominance of priestcraft, the per- 
petuation of superstition, the wilful maintenance 
of ignorance, the suppression of the freedom 
of the press, liberty of thought, of instruction, 
and of culture in our academies and universi- 
ties, general darkness over the face of the 
land.” 
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WE have carefully made up the following 
table from the annual reports of the Union for 
the twenty-five years from 1850 to the present 
year. The first column denotes the fiscal year 


YEAR. 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 


It will be seen that the treasury has closed 
every year but five in the last twenty-five years 
with a deficiency ranging from a few hundred 
dollars to $61,333.25 in the year 1855. The 
next largest absolute deficiency is found the 
present year. Relatively to the whole amount of 
receipts, the heaviest deficiency was in 1858, 
immediately following the great financial panic, 
$53,376.17; which is more than 54 per cent 
of the gross receipts of the year. This year 
the deficiency is not quite 22 per cent of gross 
receipts. 

The deficit of 1859 was wholly met by the 
special dollar effort in 1860; but it will be 
noticed that the next year the receipts fell off 
about $48,000, considerably more than was 
realized by the special effort, leaving another 
deficit of over $18,000. 

The year 1865 was the jubilee year; and the 
special jubilee fund raised the gross receipts 
to $197,000, leaving a balance on hand for 
that year of $21,000. The next year the re- 
ceipts fell back about $27,000. 
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ending March 31 ; the second column, the total - 
receipts from all sources; the third, the defi- 
ciencies to meet appropriations ; and the fourth, 
the balance on hand above appropriations. 


RECEIPTS, DEFICIENCY. 


$21,501.09 
19,548.32 
19,894.47 
21,126.58 
30,712.52 
61,333-25 
38,737-36 
37,004.78 
53,376.17 
36,932.11 


BALANCE ON HAND. 


120,826.35 
124,211.94 
134,112.17 
136,802.42 
114,907.58 
129,493.81 
111,288.27 
97,808.77 
102,140.76 
132,426.22 
84,510.30 
85,192.26 
123,663.72 
135,525+25 
197,047.85 
169,792.59 
189,844.25 
191.637.58 
196,897.57 
200 953.80 
217,510.56 
210,199.10 
216,100.70 
261,530.08 
241,970.64 


$176.37 
18,009.59 
6,937-35 
512.64 


510.57 
21,201.61 


1,869.75 

7,363-79 
30,136.80 
13,376.23 
19,606.46 
486.94 

18 ,753-07 
42,069.64 
27,778.80 
52,956.72 


The year 1874 gave to the treasury the 
largest amount ever received. A special effort 
was made tht previous June to meet the defi- 
ciency, and about $20,000 was realized by the 
so-called “ Thank-offerings.” The current 
receipts from other sources was about $241,- 
000, making a total of over $261,000. The 
past year we have fallen back by nearly the 
amount of the special effort of the previous 
year, having made a little gain, however, on 
ordinary current receipts. Considering the 
severe pressure of the times, it is something to 
have held our own in the matter of ordinary re- 
ceipts. But the very largely increased schedule 
of appropriations for the work abroad, reaching 
the round sum of $268,000, has increased the 
deficiency with which we entered the year, to 
proportions that are not pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

The question that now faces us is, how to 
make the ends meet. We must receive more, 
or expend less. To think of retrenchment 
gives us pain. 


| 
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£@> IT is often urged that we must support 
and extend our evangelizing work at home 
as a means of helping indirectly the work 
abroad. We would by no degree blunt the 
edge of this appeal, but we wish to show that 
the opposite is also, and even more true ; viz., 
we must evangelize other peoples and nations 
Sor the sake of our own country. The great 
drift is not from our country abroad, but from 
other countries into ours. The work now 
doing in our country in behalf of Germans 
and Swedes, and other European nationalities, 
is mainly the reflow of mission-work done on 
the other side of the ocean. Nay, nearly all 
of the most successful German and Swedish 
ministers in the United States, at the present 
time, are the gracious products of the work of 
the Missionary Union among their own peo- 
ple in the “faderland.” Itis the Baptist move- 
ment in Europe itself, that is leavening the 
various European nationalities in this country 
with Baptist sentiments. Whole churches 
with their pastors come from their North- 
European countries, and settle on our western 
borders. 

The fountain-heads of religious influence 
among every people are in the homeland. 
Hence the great commission; not, “Wait for 
the nations to come to you and become evan- 
gelized ;” but, “Go ye into all the world,” 
find people in their homes, and pour the heal- 
ing of the gospel into the fountain-heads of 
family, social, and national life, and so “ dis- 
ciple all nations.” 


Ir may not be generally known that the 
MissIONARY MAGAZINE is the pioneer of all 
our Baptist periodical literature. The present 
is called the ji/ty-7i/th volume, but it is the 
seventy-second year of publication, the earlier 
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volumes covering several years each. The 
first number was issued in September, 1803, 
under the name of “ The Massachusetts Bap- 
tist Missionary Magazine,” and was published 
by the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary 
Society. Afterwards it became the organ of 
foreign missions exclusively, and has been 
published without interruption till the present 
time. The oldest Baptist newspaper in the 
country —“ The Watchman” —was_ estab- 
lished in 1819. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the MAGAZINE is sixteen years the senior of 
any other Baptist periodical in the country. 


&B> WE have secured a few copies of “ Gam- 
mell’s History of American Baptist Missions,” 
which we can furnish for one dollar per copy, 
with twenty cents additional for postage when 
sent by mail. This work brings our history 
down to 1850, and gives a detailed account of 
the establishment and early progress of all our 
missions in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


ILLoGICAL DatTa.— When estimating the 
work done by churches and individuals, we 
must be careful about our data. It must be 
borne in mind that the real constituency of the 
Missionary Union is not one million seven 
hundred thousand church-members. If that 
be the number of Baptists in the country, then 
fully one-half of them are in the Southern 
States, which do not co-operate with us, but 
have a separate organization of their own. 

At the highest possible figure, the number of 
members in the Baptist churches of the North 
and West, working with the Missionary Union, 
cannot be over eight hundred thousand. 

This must be carefully considered, especially 
in all er capita estimates. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 
THE Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the American Baptist Missionary Union will be held in 
the city of Philadelphia, on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 25 and 26. 
The Annual Sermon will be preached by Rev. G. W. Northrup, D.D., of Chicago. 


HAveRHILL, Mass., April 15, 1874. 


G. W. BOSWORTH, Rec. Sec. 


In accordance with a provision of the constitution, the Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the A. B. M. Union will be held in Philadelphia immediately after the 
final adjournment of the meeting of the Union. 


Hartrorp Conn., April 15, 1874. 


C. B. CRANE, Rec. Sec. 


